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PREFACE 

In  earlier  volumes  of  tkis  series  the  story  has 
been  told  of  the  pioneers  who  came  to  this  country 
ready  and  willing  to  brave  unknown  clangers  for 
the  sake  of  gaining  peace  and  freedom  for  their 
dear  ones  and  themselves.  They  held  different  be- 
liefs, they  were  of  different  nationalities,  their 
modes  of  living  and  thinking  were  at  many  points 
distinctly  opposed  to  each  other.  If  the  country 
they  had  chosen  for  their  own  was  to  grow  strong 
and  mighty,  able  to  resist  foes  within  and  with- 
out, its  people  must  draw  near  together  with  one 
common  aim  and' pu^^>3se,  one  l common  love  en- 
shrined in  their  hearts.'- A  ;common  danger  was 
the  one  thing  needed^to  Dtin^'  this  about,  and  in 
the  Revolution  that  raged  for  seifen  long  and  bitter 
years  that  aim  and  that  purpose  were  established  in 
the  hearts  of  all  true  Americans.  And  through  the 
brave  leadership  of  heroic  souls  and  the  devotion 
of  their  faithful  followers  a  nation  was  established 
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that  soon  won  for  itself  the  admiration  of  other 
peoples. 

One  of  the  first  things  undertaken  at  the  opening 
of  this  new  era  was  the  unfurling  of  the  emblem 
of  what  the  people  of  this  country  stood  for, —  the 
American  flag.  Those  stars  and  stripes  tell  all  men 
the  story  of  the  nation  and  its  development, —  the 
red  of  courage,  the  blue  of  constancy,  the  white  of 
pure  and  unselfish  purpose,  are  all  there,  as  well  as 
the  thirteen  stripes  for  the  original  colonies  who 
first  banded  together  in  a  common  cause,  and  a 
star  for  each  of  the  constellation  of  states  that  now 
compose  the  nation. 

Every  true  American  citizen  must  sympathize 
with  the  story-teller.  Uncle  Sam,  who  feels  that 
the  country  is  in  safe  hands  when  the  children  of 
to-day  grow  up  .wi.th ., love  m^d.s^yerence  for  the 
American  flag/^ijcf  ibfe  countivy  f/;i>  which  it  stands. 
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BUILDING   THE    NATION 

CHAPTER  I 

WHY    THEY    BEGAN    TO    BUILD 


44T  TNCLE  SAM!" 


Well,  Lucy  dear." 

The  old  man  had  been  half  dozing"  in  his  arm- 
chair, where  he  spent  most  of  the  time  at  present. 

*'  Rheumatism  isn't  much  fun,"  he  sometimes 
told  the  children  with  a  sigh. 

He  was  such  an  active  old  man,  and  was  so 
happy  working  about  his  little  place,  that  it  was 
pretty  hard  to  stay  inside  the  house  hour  after 
hour  of  the  bright  autumn  days. 

"  The  doctor  says  he  is  doing  his  best  and  he 
thinks  Uncle  Sam  will  be  all  right  in  a  few  days," 
Lucy's  mother  had  said.  This  comforted  the  child's 
tender  heart.  "  I  remember  how  long  the  time 
seemed  when  I  had  the  measles,"  she  thought, 
"  and  it  is  just  as  bad  for  Uncle  Sam,  now,  as  it 
was  for  me,  then." 

II 
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She  spent  every  spare  moment  at  the  cottage, 
and  this  very  afternoon  she  was  sitting  at  his  feet, 
making  a  dress  for  her  favorite  doll.  She  looked 
np  from  her  work  now,  with  a  very  sober  face,  to 
say: 

"  I've  been  thinking  about  our  country,  Uncle 
Sam,  and  the  stories  you  told  Joe  and  me  about 
the  Indians.  After  King  Philip  and  Pontiac  and 
other  great  chiefs  were  dead  and  the  tribes  had 
been  driven  west,  our  people  must  have  had  pleas- 
ant times,  for  there  was  nothing  to  be  afraid  of 
then,  was  there?  " 

"  Bless  your  dear  little  heart !  "  exclaimed  Uncle 
Sam,  who  had  become  wide  awake  at  the  mere  men- 
tion of  his  favorite  subject,  America.  "  There  was 
enough  to  fear,  and  trouble  in  plenty,  but  it  was 
of  a  different  kind,  Lucy, —  a  different  kind.  This 
wasn't  a  nation  yet.     It  had  to  be  built. 

"  Listen,  child.  Do  you  hear  the  men  at  work 
on  the  new  house  below  us?  The  sound  of  the 
hammers  is  distinct  enough,  even  here.  Think  of 
the  men  of  diuerent  trades  who  give  their  work 
before  the  building  is  finished.  There  are  the 
brick-layers,  the  plasterers,  the  carpenters  and 
the    painters.     It    isn't    enough    to    have    a    great 
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pile  of  lumber.     You  can  scarcely  call  that  a  house. 

"  Now,  when  the  Indians  in  this  part  of  the 
country  had  been  conquered,  there  were  plenty  of 
brave  people  here, —  about  two  and  a  half  millions. 
They  were  like  the  bricks  and  lumber  for  a  house 
that  is  still  to  be  built.  They  were  living  in  differ- 
ent colonies,  thirteen  in  all.  Some  of  these  colo- 
nies, like  Massachusetts  and  Virginia,  were  rich  and 
powerful ;  but  they  were  not  banded  together.  Each 
one  had  its  own  interests. 

"  Perhaps  you  remember  what  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin said  when  the  people  were  in  great  danger  from 
the  French  and  Indians:  *  Join  or  Die.'  These  were 
his  words,  and  they  set  some  of  the  men  thinking; 
but  not  all."  Uncle  Sam  shook  his  head.  "  No, 
not  all.  The  very  thought  of  a  free  and  independ- 
ent country  had  not  yet  entered  the  minds  of  Amer- 
icans. Indeed,  they  still  called  themselves  English- 
men, and  all  looked  up  to  the  King  of  England  as 
the  rightful  ruler  of  this  country. 

"  But  they  waked  up  when  they  found  they  were 
not  treated  right.  Then  the  busy  sounds  of  build- 
ing were  heard,  as  the  colonists  began  to  make  the 
foundation  for  the  great  nation." 

"  What  do  you  mean,  Uncle  Sam?  "  asked  Lucy. 
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Uncle  Sam  laughed. 

"  The  building  materials  were  the  wise  thoughts 
and  words,  and  the  brave  deeds  of  the  wisest  and 
best  and  bravest  men.  Those  words  were  spoken 
and  those  deeds  were  done  because  the  people  were 
in  danger  from  a  tyrant. 

"  You  remember  Governor  Berkeley  of  Virginia, 
and  Nathaniel  Bacon,  who  led  the  people  of  that 
colony  against  him.  Well,  across  the  ocean  in  Eng- 
land was  a  foolish,  stupid  king,  George  the  Third. 
He  was  a  greater  tyrant  than  Berkeley  because  he 
had  a  larger  field.  He  had  bad,  selfish  and  foolish 
men  around  him,  and  they  advised  him  to  treat 
the  people  in  this  country  unjustly. 

"  This  was  how  it  came  about  that  King  George 
made  laws  for  the  colonies  that  our  people  would 
not  obey.  Some  things  had  already  happened  to 
make  the  colonists  angry.  In  the  first  place,  mer- 
chants and  ship-masters  of  England  brought  black 
slaves  here  from  Africa. 

"  ^  We  don't  want  them,'  the  colonists  declared. 
*  They  may  make  trouble  by  rising  against  us.' 

"  '  Then,  besides  that,'  said  others,  both  in  the 
South  and  in  the  North,  '  it  is  not  kind  or  right  to 
hold  slaves.' 
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"  Nevertheless  the  slaves  were  foreed  upon  the 
colonies,  because  the  merchants  and  ship-owners 
who  brought  them  made  a  great  deal  of  money  by 
the  business,  and  had  no  pity  for  the  poor  black 
people  themselves. 

"  Besides  this,  the  colonists  were  not  free  to  trade 
where  they  pleased.  '  You  must  buy  your  goods 
from  us,  or  from  the  colonies  owned  by  us,'  de- 
creed the  English  government. 

"  The  people  here  were  angry  at  the  very  thought 
of  this  and  said  they  had  a  right  to  trade  wnth  any 
part  of  the  world  they  pleased.  '  We  will  not  obey 
any  such  law^s,'  they  declared  among  themselves. 
'  Here  we  are  on  the  other  side  of  the  ocean,  with 
nothing  to  say  about  these  laws  that  are  made  for 
us  over  in  England.  And,  indeed,  few  of  the  peo- 
ple there  have  anything  to  say,  either.  The  King 
and  the  nobles  do  just  about  as  they  please.  It  is 
not  right;  indeed  it  is  not.' 

"  '  Why,  the  King  will  not  let  us  trade  with  some 
of  the  islands  in  the  West  Indies,  just  because  they 
do  not  belong  to  England,'  said  some. 

"  '  And  they  are  so  near  us,  and  we  can  get  our 
sugar  and  molasses  so  cheaply  from  them,'  added 
others. 
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'^ '  Never  mind,'  said  still  others,  who  were  bold- 
er. '  When  the  ships  come  into  port  bringing  goods 
on  which  we  are  told  to  pay  taxes,  wx  will  keep 
very  quiet  and  let  most  of  the  cargo  be  landed, 
before  the  officers  go  on  board  to  make  a  list  of 
what  is  to  be  taxed.' 

"  This  was  not  an  honest  way  of  doing,  but  even 
some  of  the  best  people  were  not  opposed  to  the 
idea.  They  were  not  treated  fairly,  so  they  thought 
it  was  right  to  protect  themselves  as  well  as  they 
could. 

*'  At  this  time  there  was  a  boy  living  in  Boston, 
who  was  fast  growing  to  manhood.  His  name  was 
James  Otis.  He  heard  what  the  older  people  about 
him  were  saying  and  it  set  him  thinking.       \ 

"  By  and  by,  Otis  went  to  college.  Then  he 
studied  law  and  became  a  very  clever  lawyer.  But 
he  was  unlike  many  other  lawyers;  he  would  not 
take  anyone's  part  unless  he  thought  that  person 
had  a  good  cause.  He  would  even  give  up  the  case 
and  have  nothing  more  to  do  with  it,  if  he  found 
out  anything  which  made  him  lose  faith  in  its 
honesty. 

''  After  a  while,  Otis  rose  to  the  high  position 
of  Advocate   General   of   Massachusetts.      By   this 
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time.  King  George  had  discovered  that  the  colo- 
nists were  not  obeying  his  laws  about  trade. 

"  '  They  are  cheating  me;  he  said.  '  I  will  send 
someone  to  the  port  of  Boston,  and  he  shall  have 
the  help  of  the  courts  there.  They  must  allow  him 
to  send  men  to  search  houses  and  stores  wdiere  he 
thinks  any  untaxed  goods  have  been  carried.' 

"  The  merchants  of  Boston  were  very  angry 
when  they  were  told  wdiat  the  King  had  ordered. 
They  said  hotly,  '  It  is  not  just  for  us  to  be  treated 
in  such  a  way.' 

"  Then  w^as  the  time  for  James  Otis,  the  Advo- 
cate General,  to  defend  the  King  and  his  laws. 
But  no!  he  w^as  a  true  patriot,  and  he  could  not 
speak  against  the  rights  of  his  own  people. 

"  He  did  not  stop  to  think  of  the  good  salary 
and  the  honors  he  would  lose,  but  gave  up  his  posi- 
tion at  once.  He  went  into  the  court  and  spoke 
with  great  power  against  the  King's  order.  Then, 
for  the  first  time,  he  used  these  w^ords : 

"  '  Taxation  wdthout  representation  is  tyranny.'  " 

Uncle  Sam  stopped  for  a  moment.  Then  he  ex- 
claimed, ''  Great  words  those  were,  little  Lucy, — 
great  words !  And  they  were  heard  all  through  the 
thirteen  colonies!"     His  blue  eyes  fairly  blazed. 
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But  Lucy  looked  puzzled.  "  I  don't  think  I  quite 
understand  why  they  were  so  great,  nor  just  what 
they  mean,  Uncle  Sam,"  she  said  slowly. 

"  It's  just  this  way,  dear,"  was  the  answer. 
"  Otis  spoke  aloud  what  the  rest  of  the  people  had 
been  feeling  in  their  hearts  for  a  long  time.  They 
were  taxed,  often  unjustly,  by  their  mother  coun- 
try, England,  and  although  they  still  looked  upon 
themselves  as  Englishmen,  yet  they  had  no  part  in 
making  the  laws  under  which  they  were  taxed ;  they 
had  no  place  in  the  government.  Not  one  man 
from  this  side  of  the  ocean,  among  all  the  wise 
ones  here,  was  allowed  to  speak  the  wishes  of  the 
colonies  in  the  English  Parliament.  This  state  of 
things  was  tyranny;  it  was  the  work  of  a  tyrant. 

"  Otis  sounded  a  war-cry,  when  he  said,  '  Taxa- 
tion VvHthout  representation  is  tyranny,'  and  it  rang 
in  the  ears  of  all  our  people.  Old  and  young,  men, 
women  and  children,  heard  and  repeated  it.  Now 
do  you  understand,  Lucy?" 

''  Yes,  Uncle  Sam." 

"  Very  well,  then,  I  will  go  on  with  the  story. 

"  Of  course,  Massachusetts  and  the  other  colo- 
nies that  did  a  great  deal  of  trading  had  the  most 
reason  for  being  angry,  for  up  to  this  time  the  most 
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unjust  laws  had  been  those  about  trade.  It  was 
not  long,  however,  before  the  farming  colonies 
were  also  aroused.  This  was  because  the  King  of 
England  decided  to  send  ten  thousand  soldiers  to 
America,  and  after  the  first  year  the  colonies  must 
support  them! 

"  '  Hm !  '  said  one  after  another,  scornfully,  '  we 
are  told  that  the  soldiers  are  coming  to  protect  us 
against  our  enemies;  but  we  haven't  any  enemies. 
We  know  the  real  reason.  The  King  is  angry  be- 
cause we  will  not  pay  taxes  when  we  have  no  voice 
in  making  the  laws,  and  because  we  made  such  a 
fuss  about  having  officers  search  our  houses  and 
stores  for  untaxed  goods.  He  thinks  we  have  too 
proud  spirits,  and  he  wants  the  soldiers  here  to  keep 
us  in  order.' 

"  England  made  a  new  law  for  the  colonists. 
She  declared  that  every  business  paper  and  every 
newspaper  must  have  a  stamp  on  it.  This  stamp 
must  be  bought  of  the  government  officers.  It  was 
a  new  way  of  taxing  the  colonists  and  getting  their 
money. 

"  '  Taxation  without  representation  is  tyranny !  ' 
could  be  heard,  now,  in  every  direction.  Traders 
and  farmers,  people  of  the  South  and  people  of  the 
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North,  were  roused  as  they  never  had  been  before. 
*  We  will  not  submit  to  the  Stamp  Act/  all  de- 
clared. 

"Angry  deeds  followed  upon  angry  words.  In 
New  York,  a  mob  seized  upon  the  coach  of  the 
royal  governor  and  burned  it.  They  tore  down  the 
theater,  thinking  to  annoy  the  royal  officers  who 
went  there.  '  It  is  the  rich  men  who  take  the  part 
of  England  against  us,'  they  said.  In  Boston,  the 
excited  people  attacked  English  officers  who  had 
been  sent  there  to  collect  the  taxes,  and  the  officers 
had  to  flee  for  their  lives  to  the  war  vessels  in  the 
harbor.  In  Charleston,  the  people  attacked  Fort 
Johnson,  where  the  stamped  paper  was  stored.  They 
seized  the  fort,  packed  the  paper  into  bundles,  and 
sent  it  back  to  England." 

Uncle  Sam  chuckled. 

"  Scarcely  a  piece  of  that  stamped  paper  was  sold 
in  the  whole  country.  The  colonists  said  they 
wouldn't  take  it,  and  they  didn't;  and  as  they 
thought  about  it,  they  laughed." 

''  I  should  think  they  would  have  been  afraid  of 
all  those  ten  thousand  English  soldiers,"  said  Lucy. 

"  Afraid !  my  dear.  They  didn't  know  what  fear 
was. 
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"  But  the  English  government  was  terribly  angry. 

"  '  Because  the  colonists  won't  pay  the  tax,  we 
have  to  bear  the  whole  cost  of  keeping  that  great 
army  of  ours  in  America,  and  now  the  colonists  are 
acting  like  rebels !  '  That  is  what  the  king  and  his 
ministers  said.  '  It  v/ill  never  do  to  let  such  things 
go  on.    Never ! ' 

"  The  sky  was  growing  blacker  all  the  time,"  Un- 
cle Sam  went  on.  "  The  clouds  of  war  were  fast 
shutting  out  the  sunlight  that  had  made  so  many 
homes  glad  after  the  fear  of  the  Indians  had  passed 
away." 

"What  a  shame!"  declared  Lucy,  springing  up 
from  her  seat  and  "folding  her  doll's  clothes.  "  But 
I  love  my  country  all  the  more  because  of  the  hard 
times  she  has  had. 

''  I  must  go  home  now,  Uncle  Sam.  I  am  sorry 
Joe  w^asn't  here  this  afternoon,  but  he  had  a  big  pile 
of  wood  to  split,  and  he  said  it  would  take  him  two 
hours.  I'll  tell  him  all  I  can  remember,  though, 
about  that  horrid  stamped  paper  and  the  English 
soldiers.  Good-night.  I  hope  you  will  be  better  to- 
morrow." 


CHAPTER  II 

PATRICK    HENRY 

^^TT  TELL,  Uncle  Sam,  how  are  you  to-day?  " 
VV  ''Better,   Joe;   better,   Lucy.      But   I 

want  company,  children.  I  get  lonesome  sitting 
here  all  day  long.  Miss  Jane  is  a  good  woman  and 
keeps  the  house  in  order,  but  I  can't  talk  to  her 
about  what  I  love." 

"  We  have  come  to  spend  the  whole  morning,  so 
you  can  talk  to  us  for  three  hours,"  said  Joe,  with 
a  laugh. 

"  And  you'll  get  so  tired  I  believe  you  won't  want 
to  say  another  word  for  the  rest  of  the  day,"  added 
Lucy,  glancing  out  to  the  kitchen,  where  a  very  neat, 
but  rather  cross-looking,  woman  was  washing  the 
breakfast  dishes. 

''  Sit  down,  children  and  make  yourselves  com- 
fortable, then,"  replied  Uncle  Sam.  "  There,  that's 
right.  Dear  me!  Anyone  who  saw  you  would 
know  you  are  twins.  He  could  hardly  tell  your  faces 
apart.     Your  old  uncle  knows,  though.     There  is 
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always  a  twinkle  of  mischief  in  Joe's  eyes,  that  he 
doesn't  see  in  Lucy's. 

"  But  you  want  to  hear  about  America  and  her 
brave  children,  don't  you? 

"  One  of  them  was  Patrick  Henry,  who  lived 
in  Virginia.  He  was  what  might  be  called  a  hap- 
py-go-lucky boy.  He  loved  to  roam  through  the 
woods,  or  sit  on  the  bank  of  a  stream  and  fish  all 
the  morning  long,  and  he  hated  school.  I  fear  that 
people  called  him  a  lazy,  good-for-nothing  fellow. 
But  he  was  so  happy  and  merry  and  was  such  a  good 
story-teller,  that  they  couldn't  help  liking  him. 

"  Patrick  managed  to  learn  a  little  Greek  and 
Latin,  however,  and  he  got  into  the  habit  of  reading 
a  few  good  books  over  and  over.  By  the  time  he 
was  twenty,  he  was  married  and  had  several  little 
children.  He  was  hardly  more  than  a  boy  himself. 
He  was  very  poor.  He  had  tried  to  make  a  living  by 
keeping  store,  but  had  failed.  Then  his  relatives 
got  him  a  little  piece  of  land  and  he  turned  farmer. 
He  failed  at  that,  too.  Once  more  he  became  a 
store-keeper,  but  soon  failed,  the  second  time.  The 
truth  is,  he  hadn't  found  out  yet  what  he  could  do. 

"  At  last  he  thought,  '  I  would  like  to  be  a  law- 
yer/ 
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"  It  was  the  very  thing.  He  set  to  work  and 
began  to  study.  Just  as  soon  as  he  could,  he  took 
his  examination  and  passed  it. 

"  He  was  now  Lawyer  Llenry.  He  did  so  well 
that  people  began  to  talk  about  him.  '  LIow  ably 
that  man  speaks,'  they  said.  '  I  declare,  he  has  the 
power  to  make  anyone  believe  as  he  wishes ! '  cried 
another. 

*'  All  Virginia  was  soon  sounding  the  praises  of 
the  lazy,  good-for-nothing  Patrick  Henry,  as  he  had 
been  spoken  of  only  a  little  while  before. 

"How  Llenry  hated  England's  unjust  laws! 
When  the  Stamp  Act  had  been  passed,  he  dared  to 
stand  up  in  the  courts  and  speak  out  what  he 
thought,  with  the  greatest  boldness.    He  said : 

"  *  The  people  of  Virginia  have  the  right  to  gov- 
ern themselves.  The  English  government  has  no 
more  right  to  make  laws  for  us  than  we  have  to 
make  laws  for  England.' 

''  He  said  these,  and  other  things,  so  well,  that 
many  of  his  hearers  nodded  their  heads  and  thought, 
'  He  is  quite  right.'  Others,  however,  were  scared. 
'  This  young  man  is  speaking  treason,'  they  said. 

"  But  Henry  did  not  stop  here.  He  made  a  long 
speech,  in  which  his  words  were  so  noble  and  stirred 
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the  hearts  of  the  people  so  deeply,  that  one  after  an- 
other declared  he  had  never  heard  anything  so  grand 
in  all  his  life.  Before  ending,  Patrick  Henry  pointed 
out  that  the  time  had  come  for  George  the  Third, 
King  of  England,  to  be  careful.  These  were  his 
words,  soon  famous  all  over  the  world : 

"  '  Csesar  had  his  Brutus,  Charles  the  First  his 
Cromwell,  and  George  the  Third  — ' 

"  When  he  had  got  so  far,  there  were  cries  of 
'  Treason !  Treason ! '  from  different  parts  of  the 
room.  But  the  brave  young  man,  who  loved  his 
country  so  deeply,  was  not  frightened.  He  waited 
quietly  for  the  noise  to  stop.  Then  he  finished  his 
sentence : 

"  '  may  profit  by  their  example !  If  this  be  trea- 
son, make  the  most  of  it.' 

"  Children,"  said  Uncle  Sam,  thoughtfully  pull- 
ing at  his  beard,  "  those  words  of  Patrick  Henry 
were  the  spark  that  set  Virginia  on  fire.  He  spoke 
aloud  what  most  of  the  people  hardly  dared  to 
think.  Patrick  Henry  did  for  Virginia  what  James 
Otis  had  done  for  Massachusetts.  Those  two  colo- 
nies led  all  the  others,  which  followed  in  their  steps 
soon  afterwards. 

''  It  was  not  possible  for  England  to  force  the 
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colonies  to  obey  the  Stamp  Act,  so  it  was  given  up. 
But  the  King  and  his  ministers  said,  '  We  will  tax 
the  colonies  in  another  way.  They  shall  pay  us  a 
duty  on  every  pound  of  tea,  pot-lead,  and  paper,  that 
is  sent  into  the  country.  We  will  show  them  that 
we  are  still  the  masters  and  they  must  obey.  We 
will  send  officers  to  the  port  of  Boston  to  see  that 
the  duty  is  paid,  too.' 

"  But  the  people  would  not  pay.  '  It  is  a  small 
sum,  but  that  does  not  matter,'  they  said.  '  The  tax 
is  not  right;  we  will  not  submit  to  it.' 

"  The  English  government  was  more  determined 
than  ever.  It  gave  the  order  to  send  two  companies 
of  soldiers  over  to  Boston.  The  people  there  must 
take  care  of  them.  The  colonists  would  be  so 
frightened  at  sight  of  soldiers  in  the  town,  that  they 
would  surely  pay  the  taxes  and  not  cheat  the  gov- 
ernment as  they  had  before. 

*'  An  officer  was  sent  ahead  of  the  troops  to  pre- 
pare their  quarters.  How  angry  the  people  were 
when  he  landed!  They  got  a  tar  barrel  and  hoisted 
it  into  the  empty  frame  of  the  beacon  which  had 
given  its  name  to  the  highest  hill  of  Boston, —  Bea- 
con Hill.  They  set  it  afire,  and  there  it  blazed  and 
burned,  speaking  in  tongues  of  flame  to  the  whole 
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country  round.  The  hearts  of  the  colonists  were 
filled  with  anger. 

''  The  officer  was  soon  followed  by  the  troops. 
One  company 'made  its  camp  on  the  Common,  the 
other  took  up  its  quarters  in  Faneuil  Hall  and  the 
Town  House.  Out  in  the  harbor,  the  children  of 
Boston  could  see  eight  English  war  ships  at  anchor. 
Their  fathers  told  them  that  these  ships  carried  one 
hundred  and  eighty  cannons. 

*'  It  was  a  sad  time  for  all.  The  hated  red-coats 
seemed  to  be  everywhere.  The  boys  and  girls 
passed  them  on  their  way  to  school ;  they  met  them 
in  the  streets  and  stores;  while  the  dear  old  Com- 
mon, where  the  children  loved  to  coast  in  winter  and 
play  ball  in  summer,  was  covered  with  the  tents  of 
the  British.  As  month  after  month  went  by,  hard 
words  were  often  said,  and  quarrels  were  frequent 
between  the  soldiers  and  the  people  of  the  town. 

"  The  fathers  and  mothers  of  families  talked  of 
the  dreadful  lessons  their  children  were  learning. 
'  Such  loud  words  and  wicked  oaths  as  those  sol- 
diers use !  '  they  often  exclaimed.  '  And  such  drunk- 
enness!    Boston  doesn't  seem  like  home  any  more.' 

"  At  last  something  still  worse  happened.  It  has 
since  been  called  '  The  Boston  Massacre.' 
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''  One  dark  night,  as  a  sentinel  stood  guard  In  one 
of  the  streets,  two  young  men  tried  to  pass  him  with- 
out answering  his  call.  He  sprang  in  front  of  them, 
and  there  was  a  struggle.  The  noise  was  heard  by 
other  soldiers,  who  came  hurrying  to  the  place.  One 
of  these  was  armed  with  a  shovel,  and  another  with 
a  pair  of  tongs.  Then  there  was  more  noise  and 
more  scuffling.  By  this  time  many  people  of  the 
town  had  waked  up.  They  came  rushing  to  see 
what  was  the  matter.  And  now  some  British  offi- 
cers appeared  and  ordered  the  soldiers  back  to  their 
barracks.  They  wished  to  save  trouble  if  they 
could. 

"  But  by  this  time  the  mob  was  too  angry  and 
excited  to  stop.  It  made  its  way  to  a  sentinel  on 
guard  at  the  Custom  House.  The  people  were  look- 
ing for  trouble. 

"  '  He  is  the  one  that  knocked  me  down,'  cried  a 
boy,  pointing  to  the  sentinel. 

"  At  these  w^ords  a  group  of  young  men  began  to 
throw  things  at  the  soldier.  He  loaded  his  gun  and 
tried  to  make  his  way  inside  the  building,  but  it  was 
locked.  Then  he  called  loudly  for  help,  as  he  did 
not  wish  to  fire. 

"  A  sergeant,  with  six  men,  arrived  in  a  few  mo- 
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ments.  But  by  this  time  the  crowd  of  excited  people 
was  very  great,  and  the  bells  were  set  ringing  as  if 
for  a  fire. 

"  The  soldiers  had  loaded  their  guns,  when  a  cap- 
tain appeared  with  six  more  men. 

"  '  Fire,  if  you  dare,'  cried  the  angry  mob.  '  Come 
on,  you  lobster-backs !  Come  on,  you  bloody-backs ! ' 
they  called.  But  the  soldiers,  at  the  word  of  their 
captain,  only  presented  their  bayonets. 

"  At  last  one  of  the  men  in  the  mob  struck  a  sol- 
dier with  his  club.  It  was  too  much !  He  stepped  to 
one  side  and  fired.  Other  soldiers  followed  his  ex- 
ample, and  the  mob  fled  before  them. 

"  But  the  mischief  had  been  done.  Three  men 
lay  dead  on  the  ground,  three  were  hurt  so  badly 
that  they  could  not  live,  and  six  others  were  slight- 
ly wounded. 

"  The  next  day  there  was  a  great  meetting  of  the 
townspeople.  At  least  three  thousand  were  gathered 
together.  All  the  leading  men  of  Boston  were 
there.  *  Send  the  British  troops  back  to  England,' 
was  the  demand  on  all  sides,  and  the  people  turned 
to  Samuel  Adams  to  carry  the  message  to  the  gov- 
ernor. 

"  Who  else  could  do  the  errand  so  well  ? 
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"  Sam  Adams,  as  his  friends  liked  to  call  him,  was 
a  poor  man.  He  had  always  lived  in  Boston.  When 
he  was  a  boy,  he  trudged,  day  after  day,  from  his 
home  to  the  school  house  back  of  King's  Chapel. 
He  was  quite  different  from  Patrick  Henry,  for  he 
always  loved  to  study.  He  was  so  regular  in  his 
coming  and  going,  that  it  was  said  the  workmen  in 
that  part  of  the  town  could  tell  what  time  it  was 
when  they  saw  Sam  Adams  passing.  This  is  only  a 
story,  however. 

"  The  boy's  father  was  one  of  the  leading  people 
of  Boston.  The  thinking  men  of  the  town  used  to 
meet  at  his  house.  Instead  of  playing  with  his 
school-mates,  Samuel  liked  best  to  stay  at  home  and 
listen  to  what  the  men  said.  When  they  went  away, 
he  would  think  over  what  he  had  heard.  By  the 
time  he  had  grown  up  he  was  quite  sure  that  one 
thing, —  liberty, —  was  better  than  anything  else. 
And  he  loved  his  country  with  all  his  heart. 

''  He  began  the  study  of  law,  but  soon  gave  it  up 
to  go  into  business.  He  was  so  busy  with  plans  for 
helping  the  colonies  that  he  had  little  time  to  make 
money  for  himself.  He  was,  indeed,  very  poor,  but 
this  did  not  keep  him  from  winning  friends,  and 
the  workingmen  loved  him  best  of  all. 
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"  '  He  is  so  kind  and  pleasant  in  his  ways,'  they 
said.  '  He  is  not  proud  because  he  belongs  to  an 
old  family.' 

"  Everyone  about  him  soon  came  to  see  that  he 
was  wise  and  sensible,  and  thought  carefully  before 
he  spoke  or  wrote.  He  was  a  good  leader  and 
helper  in  the  troubles  that  arose  between  England 
and  her  colonies. 

"  So  it  was  that  Samuel  Adams  was  asked  to  take 
the  message  to  the  royal  governor, —  the  troops 
must  leave  Boston. 

"  These  were  the  words  that  Adams  used :  '  There 
are  three  thousand  men  in  yonder  town-meeting; 
the  country  is  rising;  the  night  is  coming  on,  and 
we  must  have  an  answer.' 

"  They  were  simple  words,  yet  they  meant  just 
this :  '  If  you,  the  governor,  do  not  order  the  troops 
to  leave,  the  people  will  drive  them  out  by  force.' 

"  The  governor  had  to  give  way,  so  he  promised 
to  do  what  the  people  wished.  The  hated  red-coats 
left  the  town  and  went  on  board  the  ships  that  were 
to  carry  them  home.  For  the  next  four  years  the 
streets  of  Boston  were  free  from  the  British  sol- 
diers." 


CHAPTER  III 

A  QUEER  TEx\  PARTY 

IT  was  snch  a  bright,  warm  clay,  that  Uncle  Sam 
was  sitting  out  on  the  porch.  Joe  and  Lucy  ar- 
rived late  in  the  afternoon.  Joe  had  a  basket  and 
big  tin  pail,  and  looked  quite  important. 

"  Father  milked  early  because  he  was  going 
away,"  he  said,  as  he  set  down  the  pail  and  basket. 

"'  And  mother  had  just  finished  frying  doughnuts 
and  making  cookies,"  Lucy  went  on.  "'  She  said 
we  might  bring  our  supper  over  here  and  get  you  to 
share  it  with  us,  if  Miss  Jane  doesn't  mind." 

Miss  Jane  did  not  mind  in  the  least.  She  was 
glad  of  the  chance  to  go  out  to  make  a  call  on  some 
friends,  and  Uncle  Sam  was  delighted  at  the  idea  of 
a  change. 

When  Joe  had  brought  a  little  table  out  on  the 
porch,  Lucy  put  the  tempting  sandwiches,  dough- 
nuts, cookies  and  fresh  milk  brought  from  home, 
on  the  snowy  cover.  Uncle  Sam  declared  it  was  a 
tea-party  fit  for  a  king.     When  the  last  bite  had 
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been  taken,  he  sat  back  in  his  armchair  and  tokl  the 
children  about  a  very  different  kind  of  tea-party, 
wliich  took  place  in  Boston  more  than  a  hundred 
years  ago. 

When  the  foolish,  stupid  King,  George  the  Third, 
and  his  ministers  found  how  bitter  the  colonists 
were  about  the  taxes  he  had  put  upon  different 
goods,  they  said  among  themselves,  "  We  will  give 
up  taxing  those  people  in  all  but  one  thing;  we  will 
still  keep  a  small  tax  on  tea,  just  to  show  that  we 
are  masters  and  can  do  as  we  please." 

But  the  people  of  the  colonies  were  just  as  firm 
about  this  little  tax  on  tea  as  they  would  have  been 
if  everything  they  bought  had  been  taxed. 

"  The  right  to  take  a  penny  means  the  right  to 
take  a  pound,"  they  declared. 

They  insisted  that  England  had  no  right  to  tax 
them  at  all;  and  when  they  said  that,  they  might 
just  as  well  have  said :  "  We  are  free  and  independ- 
ent people." 

"  At  any  rate,  we  won't  buy  the  tea,"  declared 
proud  ladies,  who  had  delighted  in  their  afternoon 
tea-parties.  In  many  a  grand  mansion,  the  tea- 
caddy  was  solemnly  taken  down  and  everyone  in 
the  family  stood  by  while  a  seal  was  placed  upon  it. 
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"  That  seal  shall  remain  there  until  the  tax  on  tea 
has  been  taken  off,"  the  mistress  of  the  house  would 
say. 

After  that  some  queer  tea-parties  were  given. 
The  rich  old  silver  was  brought  out  as  though  noth- 
ing was  the  matter,  while  catnip  and  other  herbs 
grown  in  the  home  garden  were  steeped  and  made 
into  drinks,  which  those  who  used  them  tried  to 
beheve  refreshing.  But  they  did  miss  the  good  tea 
of  China  which  used  to  come  to  them  over  the  seas, 
though  they  would  not  say  so  for  all  the  world. 
Ships  still  kept  bringing  it,  even  though  the  colon- 
ists w^ould  not  buy  it. 

In  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  the  people  order- 
ed the  captains  of  the  tea  vessels  to  turn  back. 
"  You  cannot  land  your  cargo  here/'  was  the  stern 
message  they  received  as  they  came  sailing  into 
port.  At  Charleston,  in  the  South,  the  colonists 
allowed  the  tea  to  be  unloaded,  but  the  order  was 
given  that  no  one  should  buy  a  single  pound.  Worse 
still  for  its  English  owner,  it  was  placed  in  damp 
storehouses  where  it  was  sure  to  spoil.  In  Boston, 
there  was  a  great  cry  against  the  landing  of  any  tea. 

"  Not  a  single  pound  of  it  shall  come  ashore,"  de- 
clared the  colonists,  and  they  meant  what  they  said. 
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The  men  whose  business  it  was  to  receive  the  tea 
had  a  hard  time  of  it.  Old  friends  passed  them  by 
without  speaking,  while  the  boys  of  the  town  hooted 
them  whenever  they  came  in  sight. 

One  day  a  tea  merchant  was  walking  down  the 
street,  when  a  crowd  of  boys  caught  sight  of  him. 
They  began  to  tease  and  torment  him,  but  a  friend 
to  the  British  came  along  at  that  very  moment.  He 
was  so  angry  when  he  saw  how  the  boys  were  be- 
having, that  he  fired  his  gun  into  the  midst  of  the 
crowd.  One  of  the  boys,  the  son  of  a  poor  German, 
fell  to  the  ground  dead,  and  another  was  wounded. 

What  a  commotion  there  was  in  the  old  town,  as 
men  came  running  from  all  directions  to  learn  what 
had  happened.  A  boy,  only  eleven  years  old,  had 
been  killed!  And  it  was  all  because  of  that  silly 
little  tax  on  tea ! 

As  for  the  man  who  fired  the  shot,  it  was  a  won- 
der that  his  life  was  spared.  The  angry  people 
would  have  liked  to  tear  him  to  pieces. 

The  time  soon  came  when  the  first  of  the  tea  ships 
sailed  into  the  harbor. 

"  The  people  must  meet  together  and  decide  what 
to  do/'  said  Samuel  Adams  and  other  leading  men. 

Word  was  sent  north,  south,  east,  and  west,  to 
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the  five  towns  around  Boston,  and  five  thousand  ex- 
cited people  made  their  way  to  Faneuil  Hall.  That 
building  was  not  large  enough  to  hold  so  many,  so 
they  turned  to  the  Old  South  meeting-house.  The 
whole  five  thousand  had  but  one  thought :  ''The  tea 
shall  not  be  landed !  " 

Twenty-five  men  agreed  to  watch  all  that  night 
lest  the  ship's  master  should  dare  to  unload  the 
cargo  during  the  hours  of  darkness.  In  the  mean- 
time, the  colonists  hoped  to  hear  at  any  moment 
that  the  tea  was  to  be  sent  back  to  England. 

The  next  day  came,  but  there  was  no  welcome 
message.  Another  meeting  of  the  people  was  called 
in  the  Old  South.  In  the  midst  of  talking  and  plan- 
ning what  should  be  done,  there  came  the  order 
from  the  royal  governor, 

"  Do  not  dare  to  go  on  with  your  unlawful  do- 
ings." 

What  was  the  answer?  Long  hisses  were  heard, 
now  here,  now  there,  till  they  sounded  through  the 
whole  building. 

And  the  five  thousand  people?  They  went  on 
with  their  business,  scorning  the  order  of  the  gov- 
ernor. 

"  No  tea  shall  be  landed  in  the  town  of  Boston  so 
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long  as  the  tax  remains/'  This  was  the  vote  of  the 
meeting  before  it  was  over. 

In  a  few  days,  two  more  ships  loaded  with  tea 
sailed  into  the  harbor  and  cast  their  anchors  near 
the  first  one.     The  people  said, 

"  We  must  set  a  watch  at  the  wharf,  night  and 
day." 

Not  only  did  they  do  this,  but  sentinels  took  their 
places  up  in  the  church  belfries,  and  horses  stood 
saddled  and  bridled,  and  men  stood  ready  to  ride 
from  town  to  town  to  sound  the  alarm.  Great  piles 
of  wood  were  carried  to  the  tops  of  all  the  hills.  If 
these  piles  should  be  lighted,  the  people  in  the  coun- 
try round  would  see  the  bonfires  and  know  that  the 
tea  had  been  landed.  That  would  be  the  time  for 
brave  deeds  to  follow  brave  words. 

The  tea  was  not  landed,  however.  Twenty  days 
passed.  There  was  a  law  by  which  every  ship  must 
land  its  cargo  within  that  time,  but  the  master  of 
the  Dartmouth,  the  first  of  the  tea  ships,  had  prom- 
ised the  colonists  not  to  unload  the  tea.  There  was 
only  one  thing  left  for  him  to  do :  he  must  turn  back 
to  England.  But  he  could  not  leave  without  the 
permission  of  the  governor  to  do  so,  and  this  per- 
mission he  could  not  .e^et.     Moreover,  the  governor 
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gave  an  order  that  any  ship  attempting  to  leave  the 
harbor  without  his  consent  should  be  fired  upon  by 
the  fort 

The  people  of  Boston  waited.  They  were  very 
quiet,  but  they  were  thinking  and  making  plans. 
Samuel  Adams  was  one  of  the  busiest  of  them  all. 

It  was  now  five  days  after  the  Dartmouth  should 
have  sailed.  It  was  quite  time  for  the  townsmen  to 
meet  together  and  make  up  their  minds  what  to  do. 
The  streets  filled  with  people  on  their  way  to  the  Old 
South  meeting-house.  When  all  had  come  together, 
at  least  seven  thousand  men  and  women  were  in 
the  church  and  about  it. 

''  Get  a  pass  from  the  governor  at  once,"  they  de- 
manded of  the  ship's  master,  and  they  spoke  in  such 
a  way  that  he  knew  he  must,  at  least,  try  to  obey 
them.    He  did  not  dare  do  anything  else. 

But  the  governor  had  gone  a  long  way  out  into 
the  country.  It  would  take  hours  to  reach  him  and 
bring  back  his  word.  The  master  started  ofT,  while 
the  people  waited  in  the  Old  South  and  talked  over 
what  should  be  done  if  the  governor  refused. 

One  man  said,  ''  Who  knows  how  tea  will  mingle 
with  salt  water?"  At  these  words,  there  was  great 
clapping  of  hands  through  the  whole  building. 
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Darkness  came  early  on  the  short  winter  day,  and 
candles  were  lighted  at  five  o'clock.  The  people 
quietly  waited.  In  another  hour  the  word  was 
passed  about : 

"  The  ship's  master  has  returned ;  the  governor 
has  refused  his  permission  for  the  ship  to  sail !  " 

How  still  the  place  was,  as  Samuel  Adams  stood 
up  in  the  dim  light  and  said,  *'  This  meeting  can  do 
nothing  more  to  save  the  country." 

He  had  hardly  finished  speaking  when  a  war- 
whoop  sounded  outside  the  building,  and  fifty  men, 
painted  and  dressed  like  Indians,  went  hurrying  past 
the  doorway  and  down  towards  the  wharf.  The 
waiting  people  knew  what  that  war  whoop  meant. 
They  nodded  to  each  other  and  smiled.  Then  they 
went  out  and  followed  the  make-believe  Indians. 

The  fifty  men  lost  not  a  moment.  Before  the 
alarm  could  be  given,  they  had  sprung  on  board  the 
three  ships  in  the  harbor  and  cut  open  three  hun- 
dred and  forty-two  chests  of  tea.  One  by  one  these 
were  emptied^  over  the  sides  of  the  vessels.  Think 
of  it!  Many  thousand  dollars'  worth  of  tea  was 
wasted  in  a  few  minutes. 

The  men  worked  quickly,  while  not  a  word  was 
spoken.     Over  on  the  wharf,  a  great  gathering  of 
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the  patriots  watched  and  laughed  with  grim  deHght 

When  the  work  was  over,  the  "  Indians  "  left  the 
ships  as  quietly  as  they  had  come  and  went  back 
into  the  town.  The  paint  was  quickly  washed  off 
and  the  garments  of  savagery  carefully  hidden. 

It  had  all  happened  so  suddenly,  that  the  British 
officers  w^ere  taken  by  surprise.  No  shots  were 
fired ;  no  harm  was  done  to  a  single  person.  Better 
still,  not  even  the  names  of  the  brave  men  who  took 
part  in  the  Boston  Tea  Party  were  discovered. 

The  next  day  a  sad  sight  was  before  the  eyes  of 
the  British.  The  salted  tea  lay  in  rows  along  the 
beach  at  Dorchester.  Yes,  it  was  true  that  many 
thousand  dollars  had  been  wasted  by  the  work  of  a 
few  minutes. 

"  Those  rebels  must  be  punished,"  said  the  Eng- 
lish king  and  his  government  when  they  heard  of 
it.     But  the  colonists  did  not  agree  with  him. 

Early  the  next  morning  Paul  Revere,  in  boots  and 
spurs,  was  riding  in  haste  through  the  country.  He 
was  carrying  the  news  to  Philadelphia  that  Boston 
had  dared  King  George  the  Third  to  do  his  worst. 

"  That  was  a  queer  tea-party,"  said  Joe,  when 
Uncle  Sam  had  finished  the  story.  "  I  only  wish  I 
had  been  alive  when  it  happened.    You  may  be  sure 
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I'd  have  been  down  on  the  wharf  watching,  if  they 
wouldn't  let  me  take  part.  My!  what  fun  it  must 
have  been  painting  up  and  getting  ready." 

"  They  say  it  was  all  done  in  a  little  back  room  in 
Boston,"  replied  Uncle  Sam,  "  and  it  was  kept  so 
quiet  that  only  a  handful  of  people  knew  anything 
about  it.  It  was  the  best  way,  of  course,  because 
here  and  there  were  persons  in  the  town  who 
thought  England  was  right  and  that  the  colonists 
were  foolish  and  altogether  too  proud.  These  peo- 
ple had  something  to  learn  yet,  you  may  be  sure." 


CHAPTER  IV 

LEXINGTON 

((TTTHEN  children  are  naughty,  you  know 
V  V       what  happens." 

Uncle  Sam  tried  to  look  severe  as  he  spoke,  but 
there  was  a  twinkle  in  his  blue  eyes,  as  he  turned  to 
Joe. 

"  Well,  I  ought  to  know,"  was  the  reply,  with  an 
answering  twinkle.  '*  I  have  been  naughty  a  few 
times  in  my  life,  I  suppose,  and  father  has  always 
tried  to  make  me  remember  it." 

"  Joe,  you  really  ought  to  be  a  good  boy  all  the 
time,  but,  from  what  I  hear  now  and  then,  you  for- 
get yourself  pretty  often." 

"  It's  too  bad.  Uncle  Sam,  I  know  it;  I'm  going 
to  try  to  do  better." 

Joe  looked  as  though  he  meant  what  he  said. 

"  I  wasn't  thinking  of  you  when  I  spoke,  Joe," 
said  Uncle  Sam  kindly.  ''  It  was  the  people  of  Bos- 
ton, whom  their  Mother  England  looked  upon  as 
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very,  very  naughty  children  when  they  threw  the 
tea  into  Boston  harbor. 

"  '  Yes,  they  must  be  punished,'  declared  King 
George.  Then  he  and  his  ministers  talked  the  mat- 
ter over.  They  decided,  first  of  all,  that  no  ship 
should  go  into  or  out  of  Boston  harbor,  until  ninety 
thousand  dollars  had  been  paid  to  England  for  the 
loss  of  the  tea. 

"  '  The  people  shall  be  starved  into  giving  in. 
What !  take  off  the  tax  on  tea !  We  think  not.  It 
would  only  make  the  rebels  prouder  than  ever.' 
This  was  the  way  the  King  and  his  ministers  talked. 

"  At  the  time  the  hated  law  was  passed.  General 
Gage  left  England  to  go  to  Boston.  He  had  said  to 
King  George,  '  Give  me  four  regiments  and  I  will 
settle  all  the  trouble.' 

''  The  regiments  were  made  ready  and  they  cross- 
ed the  ocean  with  the  general.  In  the  meantime  the 
bad  news  had  reached  this  country. 

"  '  Poor  Boston !  We  will  do  all  we  can  for  her 
brave  men  and  women,'  said  the  people  in  other 
parts  of  the  country. 

"  They  went  to  work  at  once.  They  got  herds  of 
cattle  and  flocks  of  sheep  together;  they  loaded  carts 
with  wheat  and  corn ;  they  gathered  fruit  and  vege- 
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tables.  Very  soon  all  these  things,  and  many  more, 
were  sent  overland  as  presents  to  the  citizens  of  Bos- 
ton. The  other  colonies  had  no  idea  of  letting  their 
friends  starve  if  they  could  help  it. 

"  The  first  of  June,  the  day  set  for  closing  the 
port  of  Boston,  was  at  hand,  and  General  Gage  had 
arrived  with  his  four  regiments.  All  through  the 
country  it  was  treated  as  a  time  of  mourning.  Bells 
tolled  as  if  some  great  person  were  dead ;  the  flags 
on  the  ships  in  the  harbor  were  placed  at  half-mast. 
Housekeepers  had  little  work  to  do  that  day,  for  old 
and  young  spent  the  time  fasting  and  praying. 

"  George  Washington  wrote  to  the  people  of  Bos- 
ton that,  if  needed,  he  would  raise  a  thousand  men, 
pay  them  himself,  and.  march  to  the  aid  of  the  un- 
happy town. 

"  General  Gage  and  his  soldiers  were  not  idle.  '  I 
will  see  that  the  rebels  do  not  rise  against  me,'  he 
said  to  himself;  and  he  looked  about  him  to  see 
where  the  colonists  stored  their  gunpowder.  He 
found  that  some  of  it  was  kept  at  Charleston. 
A  party  of  soldiers  was  sent  to  seize  it.  The  sol- 
diers also  carried  away  from  Cambridge  two  small 
cannons. 

"  And  now,  dreadful  stories  were  spread  about. 
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One  of  these  was  that  the  soldiers  had  fired  on  the 
people,  but  there  was  no  truth  in  it 

"  In  this  exciting  time  Samuel  Adams  was  away 
from  Boston.  He  had  gone  to  Philadelphia  to  meet 
with  other  wise  men  of  the  country  and  plan  for  its 
defense.  But  there  was  another  good  man  in  Bos- 
ton who  was  able  to  help  and  advise.  His  name  was 
Joseph  Warren.  He  was  a  physician,  and  as  brave 
as  he  was  good. 

"  '  We  need  to  have  an  army  ready  at  any  mo- 
ment,' said  the  people.  *  No  one  knows  what  will 
happen  next.' 

"  One  town  after  another,  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Boston,  arranged  that  every  one  of  its  men  who 
could  fight,  should  be  ready  at  a  minute's  notice. 
These  were  called  Minute  Men.  Whether  the  word 
were  sent  in  broad  daylight,  while  they  were  busy 
with  their  ploughs  or  at  their- trades,  or  whether  it 
came  in  the  dead  of  night  as  they  lay  sleeping  in 
their  beds,  they  must  hurry  without  delay  to  defend 
their  country. 

"  Month  after  month  went  by,  however,  and  the 
Minute  Men  were  not  called  out. 

"  What  was  General  Gage  doing  all  this  time  ? 
Very  little,  as  the  British  thought.     Indeed,  they 
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began  to  say  that  he  was  of  little  use  in  frightening 
the  saucy  rebels. 

"  '  The  army  must  be  made  larger/  they  urged. 
*  Ten  thousand  soldiers  are  none  too  many.  And 
they  must  have  a  new  commander.' 

''  General  Howe  was  chosen  to  take  Gage's  place, 
and  with  him  more  troops  were  to  go  to  America  to 
frighten  the  colonists. 

"  In  the  meantime  the  people  of  the  towns  around 
Boston  were  very  busy.  Evening  after  evening  the 
Minute  Men  trained  on  the  village  commons,  where 
only  games  and  sports  and  pleasant  meetings  had 
taken  place  before.  Firearms  and  powder  were  col- 
lected and  locked  up  in  storehouses.  If  there  should 
be  a  fight,  there  must  be  something  to  fight  with. 

"  The  long,  cold  winter  passed  away.  It  was  a 
hard  one  for  the  people  of  Boston.  Many  men 
could  get  no  work,  for  little  business  was  done.  The 
wharves  looked  lonely  enough;  no  ships  were  being- 
loaded  and  unloaded  at  them.  There  was  not 
enough  food  in  the  town  for  all  the  hungry  mouths. 
There  was  not  enough  fuel  to  keep  Jack  Frost  out  of 
all  the  houses. 

"  The  good  people  in  the  other  colonies  had  done 
their  best,  but  they  were  not  able  to  send  enough 
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provisions  overland  to  keep  their  Boston  friends. in 
comfort.     And  the  port  was  closed! 

''It  was  the  fifth  day  of  March.  The  British 
government  had  long-  ago  given  the  order,  '  No 
more  town  meetings  shall  be  held,'  but  the  people 
had  dared  to  disobey.  Now,  when  the  fifth  of 
March  came  around,  it  marked  the  day  of  the  Bos- 
ton Massacre. 

"  '  If  anyone  dares  to  speak  to  the  people  in  the 
Old  South  Church  to-day,  he  will  lose  his  life.' 

"  This  was  what  more  than  one  British  officer 
muttered,  and  he  hoped  that  his  words  were  heard. 
They  were  heard,  and  Joseph  Warren  was  one  of 
the  first  to  say,  '  Let  me  be  the  speaker.  I  would 
gladly  risk  my  life  for  this  great  honor.' 

"  The  meeting  was  called,  and  Warren  was 
chosen  to  be  the  speaker,  as  he  wished.  The  people 
went  in  crowds.  The  pews  were  soon  filled;  then 
the  aisles  were  packed.  When  Warren  arrived,  he 
saw  that  it  would  be  hard  work  to  get  through  the 
crowd  to  the  pulpit.  Ah !  he  thought  of  an  easy 
way.  A  ladder  was  brought,  and  he  climbed  up 
through  a  large  window  just  back  of  the  pulpit. 
Then  he  took  his  place  before  his  townspeople  and 
made  them  a  noble  speech.     It  stirred  their  hearts. 
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They  felt,  as  they  never  had  before,  the  shame  of 
having  the  British  army  among  them  in  a  time  of 
peace. 

"  Some  of  the  British  officers  were  in  the  church 
and  heard  the  speech.  They  groaned  and  hissed  at 
parts  of  it.  The  people  were  patient,  however,  and 
no  harm  was  done. 

"  Samuel  Adams  was  at  the  meeting,  as  was  John 
Hancock,  another  brave  man  and  one  of  the  lead- 
ers. These  two  men  had  dared  to  come,  just  as 
Warren  had,  although  they  knew  that  General  Gage 
was  watching  for  a  chance  to  seize  them.  If  he 
once  got  them  into  his  hands,  they  knew,  he  would 
send  them  to  England  where  they  would  be  tried  as 
traitors.  They  wxre  not  harmed,  however.  Gage 
had  a  good  chance  to  seize  them,  but  he  was  afraid. 
He  thought,  '  I  will  wait  for  a  quieter  time,  when 
so  many  of  their  friends  are  not  around.' 

"  Neither  was  Warren  harmed,  and  the  meeting 
in  the  Old  South  Church  closed  without  any  trouble. 

** '  Be  patient;  say  nothing  that  will  foolishly 
make  trouble;  be  sure  not  to  shoot  first.'  These 
wxre  the  warnings  repeated  over  and  over.  And 
the* one  to  be  heeded  above  all  others  was:  '  Be  sure 
not  to  shoot  first.'  " 
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"  That  was  a  great  chance  to  learn  patience,"  said 
Uncle  Sam,  as  he  stretched  himself  in  his  chair. 
"  It  would  have  been  a  hard  time  for  you,  Joe,  with 
your  hot  temper;  for  even  the  boys  and  girls  had 
to  be  careful  what  they  said  and  did  in  those  days." 

"  I  don't  believe  mother  would  have  let  me  go  out 
of  her  sight,"  returned  Joe,  with  a  chuckle.  ''  I 
couldn't  have  stood  it,  though,  if  I  had  had  to  stay 
around  the  house.  I  should  have  had  to  creep  out 
of  a  window  when  she  didn't  know  it,  and  run  off  to 
find  out  what  w^as  going  on.  I  should  have  burst 
if  I  hadn't." 


CHAPTER  V 

THE    MIDNIGHT    RIDE 

UNCLE  SAM  was  so  much  better  now  that  he 
was  able  to  take  a  short  walk.  The  first  call 
he  made  was  at  the  home  of  his  little  friends. 

"  Come  right  in,"  said  Mrs.  Day,  opening  the 
door  long  before  he  had  reached  it.  She  had  seen 
him,  and  hurried  to  greet  him.  "  The  children  will 
be  home  from  school  in  a  few  minutes.  How  glad 
they  will  be  to  see  you !  " 

She  led  the  way  to  the  sitting-room  and  wheeled 
a  big  armchair  into  the  sunlight. 

"  There,  Uncle  Sam,  sit  right  down.  The  sun- 
shine will  do  you  good."  Mrs.  Day  was  never  so 
happy  as  when  making  someone  comfortable. 

By  the  time  Uncle  Sam  had  seated  himself,  Joe 
and  Lucy  arrived. 

"  We  are  going  to  speak  pieces  at  school  Friday," 
said  Joe,  rushing  into  the  room.  "  I  declare,  I  don't 
know  what  to  learn." 

"  I'll  tell  you  of  a  good  one,"  replied  Uncle  Sam. 
50 
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"It's  rather  long,  but  people  are  never  tired  of 
hearing  it.  It  is  '  The  Midnight  Ride  of  Paul  Re- 
vere.' If  you  have  time  to  sit  down  a  little  while, 
ril  tell  you  how  it  all  happened,  for  it  is  a  true 
story." 

"  I've  got  an  errand  to  do  for  father,  then  I  will 
be  ready,"  said  Joe. 

While  he  was  gone  his  mother  and  Lucy  told 
Uncle  Sam  all  the  news,  as  they  had  not  seen  him 
for  several  days.  Lucy's  pet  kitten  had  been 
drowned;  Mr.  Day  had  just  bought  a  new  horse  and 
carriage  as  a  surprise  for  his  wife.  There  was 
plenty  to  talk  about  to  fill  up  the  ten  minutes  while 
Joe  w-as  away.  Then,  when  he  had  come  in  quite 
out  of  breath  from  running,  for  he  seemed  never 
able  to  do  anything  slowly,  the  mother  and  children 
settled  themselves  to  hear  the  story  of  Paul  Revere 
and  his  famous  ride. 

It  happened  in  April,  the  very  next  month  after 
Warren  risked  his  life  by  speaking  in  the  Old  South. 

"  Those  rebels  have  stored  away  a  good  many 
firearms  and  a  large  quantity  of  powder  over  in 
Concord,"  General  Gage  w^as  told. 

"  Yes,  and  I  hear  that  those  two  troublesome  fel- 
lows, Adams  and  Hancock,  are  at  Lexington,  only 
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a  few  miles  away  from  the  place.  I  will  send  troops 
to  seize  the  men  and  get  the  stores  at  the  same 
time,"  he  answered. 

He  tried  to  be  very  secret  with  his  plans,  hoping 
to  keep  them  entirely  from  the  colonists.  But  in 
vain!  Paul  Revere  and  other  stout-hearted  young 
workmen  had  taken  turns  all  winter,  walking  the 
streets  of  Boston  at  night  and  watching  every 
movement  of  the  soldiers.  They  listened  under  the 
windows  of  houses  and  taverns.  For  the  good  of 
their  country,  they  must  know  what  the  British 
were  thinking  and  talking  about. 

They  found  out  General  Gage's  plan.  Adams 
and  Hancock  must  be  told  immediately;  so  Paul 
Revere  galloped  in  haste  to  Lexington  to  warn  his 
good  friends.  Then  he  came  hurrying  back  to  Bos- 
ton where  fresh  news  was  waiting  for  him.  The 
British  troops  were  getting  ready  to  march  at  once ! 

"  You  must  go  back  to  Lexington,"  Dr.  Warren 
said  to  him.  ''  Alarm  the  people  this  very  night 
and  tell  the  Minute  Men  to  be  on  their  guard." 

The  brave  young  man  was  only  too  glad  to  do 
the  dangerous  errand.  But  how  would  the  Brit- 
ish march?  AVhat  course  would  they  take?  He 
dared  not  stay  in  the  town  long  enough  to  find  out, 
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for  then  he  conld  not  get  away  in  time.  So  he 
arranged  for  a  friend  to  give  a  signal  which  he 
could  see  from  across  the  river,  when  he  was  al- 
ready several  miles  on  his  way. 

''  Hang  one  lighted  lantern  in  the  belfry  of  the 
North  Church  if  the  soldiers  go  by  land,"  he  told  his 
friend,  "  but  if  they  cross  the  river  and  go  on  from 
there,  let  me  see  two  lanterns." 

The  man  promised  and  Revere  went  home  to 
get  ready.  He  took  his  coat  and  boots  for  his 
long  ride;  then,  going  down  to  the  river,  he  was 
rowed  across. 

Other  good  friends,  who  had  already  seen  the 
two  signal  lights,  were  waiting  for  him  on  that 
side.  One  of  them  had  bad  news  for  Revere.  Ten 
British  soldiers  had  passed  by,  on  the  way  to  Lex- 
ington. They  meant  to  guard  the  road,  so  that  if 
their  plans  w^ere  discovered  they  could  prevent  the 
news  being  carried  and  the  alarm  being  given.  But 
Paul  Revere  was  not  afraid.  He  mounted  the 
ready  horse  without  delay;  then,  bidding  his  friends 
good-bye,  he  started  off  on  his  lonely  but  exciting 
ride.  The  moon  shone  down  upon  him  as  he  sped 
along  with  one  thought  and  one  hope, —  the  Minute 
Men  must  be  alarmed. 
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He  had  not  gone  far  before  his  quick  ear  heard 
the  canter  of  horses'  hoofs.  Nearer  and  nearer 
they  came.  Looking  around,  he  saw  in  the  dim 
h'glit  of  the  moon  two  British  officers  on  horseback. 
They  were  following  him  and  would  make  him 
their  prisoner  if  they  could. 

Not  a  minute  must  be  lost,  so  he  urged  on  his 
faithful  horse  and  soon  left  them  far  behind.  He 
was  safe  for  a  time  at  least. 

On,  still  on,  galloped  the  horse  till  he  had 
brought  his  brave  rider  to  the  town  of  Medford. 
And  now  Revere  stopped  again  and  again;  the 
captains  of  the  Minute  Men  must  be  roused  and 
warned  of  the  danger.  Every  household  must  be 
waked,  and  the  men  must  seize  their  arms  and 
gather  together,  for  the  British  were  on  the  way. 

It  was  midnight,  and  only  one  hour  since  he 
had  started  on  his  ride,  when  Paul  Revere  entered 
the  little  town  of  Lexington.  How  quiet  and  peace- 
ful the  farm  houses  looked,  with  the  green  fields 
around  them!  What  a  pity  that  trouble  should 
come  here!  But  danger  was  at  hand  and  the  news 
must  be  told.  First  of  all,  Revere  went  to  the 
house  where  Samuel  Adams  and  John  Llancock 
were  staying.     He  must  warn  them  to  take  care 
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of  themselves  at  once.  He  found  eight  Minute 
Men  guarding  the  place. 

"Don't  make  a  noise;  you  will  wake  up  every- 
one in  the  house,"  the  sergeant  in  command  told 
Revere. 

"  Noise !  "  was  the  answer,  "  you  will  soon  have 
noise  enough.     The  regulars  are  coming." 

Hancock  knew  the  voice.  He  sprang  to  the  win- 
dow and  told  the  guard  to  let  Revere  enter  at  once. 

"  I  will  stay  and  take  command  of  our  men," 
declared  Hancock,  when  he  had  heard  the  story. 
But  after  he  had  talked  it  over  with  his  friends, 
they  all  agreed  that  it  was  hest  for  both  Hancock 
and  Adams  to  leave  the  village.  Their  lives  were 
too  precious  to  the  whole  country  to  be  risked  with- 
out necessity. 

Here  in  Lexington,  Revere  was  joined  by  Wil- 
liam Dawes.  Dr.  Warren  had  sent  this  man  to 
alarm  the  people  along  another  road.  Still  another 
man  joined  these  two,  and  the  little  party  left  Lex- 
ington and  rode  on  towards  Concord.  That  was 
the  place  where  the  firearms  and  gunpowder  were 
stored. 

Hark!  what  was  that  sound  suddenly  heard  by 
Revere?     His  friends  had  gone  ahead  to  alarm  the 
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people  in  a  house  near  there,  and  he  was  quite  alone 
when  he  heard  a  voice  close  by.  It  was  too  late! 
In  an  instant  he  found  himself  surrounded  by  four 
of  the  British.  He  could  not  save  himself,  and  they 
made  him  their  prisoner  and  carried  him  back  to 
Lexington. 

He  was  very  glad  when  he  thought,  "  If  I  can- 
not do  all  I  wished  myself,  my  friends  will  carry 
on  the  news.  They  will  see  that  Concord  is  not 
taken  by  surprise." 

The  news  was  carried,  as  he  hoped,  and  the  peo- 
ple of  Concord  sprang  from  their  beds  and  dressed 
in  haste.  The  stores  were  hidden  in  a  safe  place, 
and  the  Minute  Men  made  ready  for  the  attack. 

In  the  meantime,  the  British  troops  were  far  from 
idle.  Yet  there  was  some  delay  in  starting.  As 
they  marched  along  over  the  country  roads,  they 
soon  discovered  that  their  plans  were  known.  Here 
and  there  alarm  bells  were  ringing  and  guns  were 
booming.  Yes,  the  secret  was  out,  and  the  colo- 
nists were  getting  ready  for  them. 

It  was  early  morning  when  they  arrived  at  Lex- 
ington Common.  The  sun  shone  down  upon  a  far 
different  sight  from  what  was  ever  known  there 
before.     Fifty  Minute  Men  were  drawn  up  under 
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Captain  John  Parker,  an  old  man  who  had  ah-eady 
seen  battle.  He  had  climbed  up  to  the  Plains  of 
Abraham  with  Wolfe;  he  had  seen  that  brave  gen- 
eral fall,  and  had  done  his  part  in  winning  the 
great  victory  of  the  day. 

On  that  early  morning  of  April  19,  he  said  to 
his  men,  "  Don't  fire  unless  you  are  fired  on,  but 
if  they  want  a  w^ar,  it  may  as  well  begin  here." 

The  British  officer,  looking  in  scorn  at  the  little 
company  of  farmers,  called  out : 

"  Disperse,  ye  villains !  " 

They  did  not  move.  He  gave  the  order  to  fire. 
His  men  were  not  quick  to  obey  him  and  he  fired 
ofif  his  own  pistol.  Then  he  repeated  the  order. 
Instantly  there  was  a  volley. 

Eight  of  those  fifty  brave  farmers  fell  dead  and 
ten  others  were  wounded.  O,  what  a  sorry  sight  it 
was  to  the  loving  wives  and  children  who  stood 
watching  from  the  windows,  not  far  away! 

The  rest  of  the  little  company  of  Minute  Men 
now  returned  the  fire.  Just  then  Captain  Parker, 
looking  down  the  road,  saw  more  of  the  British 
troops  advancing.  Of  what  use  was  it  for  that  lit- 
tle company  to  stay  there  and  be  shot  down?  It 
would  be  foolish,  so  he  gave  the  order  to  retire. 
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The  first  blood  of  a  seven  years'  war  had  been 
shed ;  the  first  battle  had  been  fought. 

The  British  troops  pressed  on  towards  Concord. 
They  knew  that  no  more  precious  time  must  be  lost 
in  chasing  that  handful  of  Minute  Men.  It  was 
seven  o'clock  when  they  entered  Concord,  where 
the  farmers  were  fast  gathering  from  all  directions 
to  meet  them. 

The  first  order  of  the  British  commander  was 
to  place  guards  at  the  bridges  over  the  river. 
After  this  had  been  done,  the  troops  set  the  court- 
house on  fire,  cut  down  the  liberty-pole,  and  took 
a  few  cannon.  But  they  failed  to  find  the  precious 
stores  of  gunpowder  and  firearms  they  were  seek- 
ing. These  were  hidden  safely  away,  and  only 
the  patriots  knew  where  they  were. 

The  Minute  Men  of  the  town  stood  on  the  hill  be- 
yond the  river,  watching.  They  saw  smoke  ris- 
ing from  their  homes,  and  flames  leaping  from  the 
courthouse.  They  saw  three  companies  of  Eng- 
lish troops  marching  towards  the  bridge. 

As  they  waited  and  watched,  more  Minute  Men 
from  other  towns  were  making  all  haste  to  join 
them,  for  the  news  was  traveling  fast.  Their  ranks 
were  now  rapidly  increasing,  and  it  was  not  long 
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before  the  number  was  great  enough  to  charge  the 
British  troops.  Their  captain  gave  the  order  to 
go  to  the  North  Bridge. 

As  they  drew  near,  the  enemy  fired  upon  them. 
They  returned  the  fire,  still  keeping  on  their  way 
till  they  reached  the  narrow  bridge  guarded  by  two 
hundred  British  soldiers.  But  the  patriots  were 
now  four  hundred  strong,  and  with  a  great  rush 
they  passed  over  and  drove  the  British  before  them. 
On,  still  on,  pressed  those  brave  farmers,  to  the 
music  of  the  gayest  tunes  their  fifes  could  play. 

The  village  was  reached  and  the  British  were  still 
fleeing.  There  was  no  further  need  for  keeping 
up  the  chase,  so  the  farmer  soldiers  stopped  for 
rest  while  the  King's  troops  fled  on  their  homeward 
way.  They  had  gained  nothing, —  the  stores  had 
not  been  found,  and  the  regular  troops  had  actually 
been  driven  away  by  those  awkward  country  peo- 
ple. 

Even  now  they  were  not  left  in  peace  till  they 
reached  Boston.  The  whole  country-side  had 
waked  up  by  this  time,  and  companies  of  Minute 
Men  came  from  all  directions  to  annoy  the  British. 
They  appeared  where  and  when  they  were  least 
expected;  they  fired  upon  the  troops  from  behind 
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stone  walls.  The  day  was  very  warm,  and  the 
British  soldiers,  hungry  and  tired  from  their  long 
march,  almost  lost  courage.  How  different  they 
looked  from  the  night  before  when  they  started 
out  in  their  gay  uniforms;  they  were  covered  with 
dust  and  dirt;  they  were  hot  and  thirsty;  they  were 
very,  very  tired. 

It  was  growing  dark  when  they  dragged  them- 
selves into  Boston,  bringing  their  dead  and  wounded. 
Up  on  the  top  of  Beacon  Hill  stood  a  great  crowd 
of  the  townspeople,  eagerly  watching.  The  news 
had  traveled  ahead  of  the  troops  that  they  had  had 
to  flee  before  the  New  England  farmers,  and  there 
was  great  joy  among  the  colonists. 

All  that  night  men  were  busy  sending  stories  of 
the  fight  to  other  parts  of  the  country.  The  shot 
that  was  ''  heard  round  the  world  "  had  been  fired, 
and  all  people  must  be  told  of  it. 

There  was  no  telegraph  in  those  days,  no  tele- 
phone, nor  railroad.  The  news  was  carried  by  sail- 
ing vessels  along  the  coast,  or  overland  by  men  on 
horseback.  Yet  it  was  wonderful  how  fast  the 
story  of  the  battle  of  Lexington  and  the  Concord 
fight  spread. 

"  Joe,  do  you  still  wish  you  had  been  in  Boston 
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in  the  old  days  ?  "  asked  Uncle  Sam  as  he  finished 
telling  about  the  farmers'  nineteenth  of  April,  1775. 

''  Do  I,  Uncle  Sam  ?  How  can  you  ask  such  a 
question!  Why,  my  teeth  just  ache  over  what  I 
missed.  I  s'pose  every  boy  in  the  town  was  on 
Beacon  Hill  that  night.  Those  few  minutes  when 
the  British  dragged  themselves  into  sight  must  have 
been  worth  a  whole  year's  fun.  They  were  such 
proud  fellows  and  had  done  so  much  boasting,  too. 
They  ought  to  have  been  ashamed  of  themselves 
for  being  cowards." 

"  They  were  not  cowards,  Joe.  They  had  done 
the  best  they  could;  but  the  march  to  Concord  was 
long  and  tiresome  and  the  men  suffered  from  hun- 
ger and  thirst.  But  all  these  troubles  were  small 
compared  with  the  many  surprises  and  attacks  from 
the  daring  Minute  Men.  Yes,  there  is  no  doubt 
they  did  their  best." 

"  While  you  were  talking,"  said  Lucy,  speaking 
for  the  first  time,  "  I  couldn't  help  thinking  about 
Paul  Revere.  I  hope  he  was  not  kept  prisoner,  and 
that  he  was  up  on  Beacon  Hill  with  his  friends 
to  see  the  British  troops  come  back." 

'*  I  don't  think  he  got  home  in  time  for  that,  my 
dear,"  replied  Uncle  Sam.     ''  But  I  do  know  that 
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he  was  not  kept  prisoner  very  long,  and  that  he 
was  able  to  do  a  good  deal  for  liis  country  after 
the  battle  of  Lexington." 

As  he  spoke  Uncle  Sam  looked  out  of  the  win- 
dow. "  I  declare,  children,"  he  said,  "  there  is 
your  father  coming  home  from  work.  I  must  be 
getting  home,  too,  before  the  dew  falls.  I  don't 
w^ant  my  rheumatism  to  get  any  worse  for  this  lit- 
tle visit." 


CHAPTER  VI 

BUNKER  HILL  AND  DR.  WARREN 

CCT  JNCLE   SAM,   father  is   going  to   take  us 
V-y       children  to  Boston  on  the  excursion  train. 
Mother  is  going,  too,  and  we  all  wish  you  could 
join  us." 

"  Not  this  time,  Joe." 

Uncle  Sam  spoke  rather  sadly.  He  was  still 
rather  lame  and  had  to  get  around  very  carefully, 
though  he  declared  every  morning  he  was  getting 
better. 

"  We  shall  see  the  Old  South  Church,  and  we 
shall  have  a  chance  to  see  the  window  through 
which  Dr.  Warren  climbed  when  he  made  that 
great  speech.  Father  says  we  must  be  sure  to 
visit  the  old  burying  ground  where  Samuel  Adams 
and  other  fathers  of  the  nation  lie  buried.  And, 
of  course,  we  will  take  a  look  at  the  North  Church 
where  the  signal  lights  were  placed  for  Paul  Revere. 
What  else  should  we  visit,  Uncle  Sam?  " 
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Neither  Joe  nor  his  sister  had  ever  been  to  Bos- 
ton, so  they  looked  forward  to  their  coming  visit  as 
a  great  treat.  They  wanted  to  see  everything 
worth  seeing. 

"  You  must  certainly  climb  Bunker  Hill  Monu- 
ment over  in  Charlestown,  Joe.  Charlestown  is  a 
part  of  Boston  now,  but  in  the  old  days  it  was  a 
town  by  itself." 

"  I've  heard  of  Bunker  Hill  Monument.  But 
you  must  tell  us  about  it,  Uncle  Sam,  for  of  course 
it  has  a  story." 

"  A  story  indeed !  Ah,  there  comes  Lucy !  As 
soon  as  she  gets  here,  FU  begin." 

When  the  children  had  settled  themselves,  Uncle 
Sam  told  what  happened  at  Bunker  Hill  on  the 
seventeenth  of  June,  1775. 

The  next  day  after  the  battle  of  Lexington, 
thousands  of  Minute  Men  had  gathered  around 
Boston  from  all  parts  of  the  country. 

"  We  must  shut  the  British  troops  up  inside  the 
town  so  they  cannot  get  out  of  it  on  the  land  side. 
Perhaps,  after  they  have  stayed  there  awhile,  they 
will  be  glad  to  go  on  board  their  ships  in  the  har- 
bor and  sail  away  from  this  country.  Then  we 
shall  be  free  and  happy  once  more." 
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This  was  the  plan  of  tlie  leading  men,  and  the 
troops  of  the  colonists  were  posted  in  a  great  half- 
circle  around  Boston. 

General  Gage  was  making  plans,  too.  He 
thought,  "  My  men  must  seize  Bunker  Hill  and 
Dorchester  Hill.  Then  my  army  can  shoot  down 
upon  the  rebels.  O  yes,  if  we  do  this  we  shall 
easily  bring  them  to  terms." 

At  the  same  time  he  sent  word  to  the  colonists, 
''  I  will  pardon  those  who  will  lay  down  their  arms 
at  once,  and  promise  to  obey  the  laws  of  England." 

There  were  two  men,  however,  who,  he  said, 
could  not  be  forgiven.  These  were  Samuel  Adams 
and  John  Hancock.  They  had  gone  too  far  for 
pardon  and  must  suffer  as  they  deserved. 

If  the  colonists  did  not  lay  down  their  arms 
and  were  afterwards  caught,  they  must  be  hanged 
upon  the  gallows,  yes,  every  one  of  them. 

"  But  we  won't  be  caught,"  declared  the  colonists, 
"  and  we  will  fight  for  freedom  with  all  our  might." 

The  whisper  went  round  among  them :  *'  The 
British  are  going  to  seize  Bunker  Hill." 

"  We  must  get  ahead  of  them,"  said  the  leaders, 
and  they  did  not  lose  a  minute  in  idle  talk. 

It    was    the    night    of    the    sixteenth    of    June. 
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Twelve  hundred  men  met  together  on  Cambridge 
Common.  A  prayer  was  made,  and  then  the  brave 
httle  army  moved  silently  over  the  road  to  Charles- 
town,  They  carried  blankets,  food  enough  to  last 
one  day,  firearms,  and  tools  with  which  to  fortify 
the  hill. 

It  was  ten  o'clock  when  they  reached  Charles- 
town.  Colonel  Prescott  and  the  other  officers 
climbed  to  the  top  of  Bunker  Hill. 

''  After  all,  is  it  best  to  fortify  this  hill  ?  "  they 
asked  one  another.  *'  There  is  Breed's  Hill ;  it  is 
half  a  mile  nearer  Boston;  just  below  it  the  Brit- 
ish fleet  lies  at  anchor.     It  is  the  stronger  position." 

It  was  a  good  idea.  At  midnight  the  troops  had 
taken  their  stand  on  Breed's  Hill.  They  set  to  work 
at  once,  throwing  up  fortifications.  So  quiet  was 
the  work  of  the  Americans  that  they  could  hear  the 
British  sentries  on  the  ships  -crying  the  hour  and 
adding,  ''All's  well!" 

Early  the  next  morning,  the  sailors  on  board  the 
warships  gazed  with  amazement  on  the  American 
fortifications  that  had  not  been  there  the  day  be- 
fore. The  people  of  the  surrounding  towns  were 
instantly  awakened  by  the  booming  of  the  big  guns. 

All  through  the  morning  the  gunners  did  their 
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worst,  but  the  men  on  the  hillside  kept  faithfully 
on  with  their  work.  They  must  make  the  place 
as  strong  as  possible,  for  the  British  army  would 
soon  be  attacking  them. 

The  noise  of  the  cannon  had  been  heard  far  and 
near,  and  people  crowded  to  the  tops  of  Boston 
houses  to  see  what  was  going  on. 

The  sun  shone  brightly;  the  air  was  clear  and 
dry.  Dame  Nature  seemed  to  say,  *'  My  children, 
do  not  quarrel;  the  world  is  too  beautiful." 

Dr.  Warren  came  hurrying  to  the  battlefield.  He 
had  just  been  made  major-general,  and  was  offered 
the  command  of  the  troops  on  the  hill,  but  he  said  it 
was  not  best  for  him  to  accept  it;  rather,  let  him 
learn  a  lesson  in  war  under  Colonel  Prescott;  he, 
himself,  did  not  yet  know  enough  to  be  a  leader  in 
battle. 

That  very  morning  this  brave,  true  gentleman 
had  turned  to  a  friend  and  repeated  the  old  Latin 
saying :  "  It  is  sweet  and  fitting  to  die  for  one's 
country." 

In  the  meantime  General  Gage  was  busy  with 
his  plans  of  how  best  to  beat  those  "  peasants  "  in 
the  quickest  way.  It  would  be  easy  enough  with 
his  army  of  three  thousand  men;  he  felt  quite  sure 
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of  that.  He  had  not  forgotten  Lexington  and 
Concord,  either;  yet  he  thought  those  disgraces 
would  certainly  be  wiped  out  this  day. 

Now  the  British  army  started  to  cross  the  river 
in  boats  from  the  fleet  and  town.  It  was  three 
o'clock  when  they  began  to  go  up  the  hill.  The 
Americans  stood  quietly  watching  till  the  enemy 
was  very  near. 

"  Wait  till  you  see  the  whites  of  their  eyes.  Fire 
low.  Aim  at  their  handsome  coats."  These  were 
the  orders  the  men  received  while  they  waited.  At 
last  came  the  welcome  order,  "  Fire  low;  fire!  " 

The  front  lines  of  the  British  soldiers  were 
mowed  down  like  grass.  Surprised  as  they  were, 
they  held  their  places  for  a  few  minutes;  then  a 
wave  of  fear  seemed  to  sweep  over  them  and  they 
fled  down  the  hillside.  The  Americans  gave  shout 
after  shout  of  victory  and  delight.  They  would 
have  leaped  over  their  intrenchments  and  chased, 
but  their  officers  would  not  let  them. 

And  now  there  was  a  short  time  of  quiet;  but 
soon  a  great  blaze  of  light  flashed  up.  Charles- 
town  was  in  flames!  The  shells  from  the  British 
ships  had  set  it  on  fire.  Dense  clouds  of  smoke  rose 
to  the  sky. 
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Was  the  fire  set  so  that  the  thick  smoke  shoukl 
conceal  from  the  watching  men  on  Breed's  Hill  the 
British  advance  to  a  fresh  attack?  No  one  knows. 
At  any  rate,  the  smoke  lifted  and  the  red  coats  and 
glistening  weapons  could  be  plainly  seen.  Still 
those  brave  men  of  America  did  not  quail;  they 
awaited  the  attack  in  calmness  and  quiet. 

They  seemed  to  feel  sure  of  themselves.  On 
came  the  British  troops,  nearer  and  nearer;  yet  not 
one  single  shot  was  fired  till  they  were  again  close 
upon  the  Americans.  Then  volley  after  volley  was 
poured  into  their  ranks.  The  British  could  not 
stand  such  a  fire,  and  for  a  second  time  they  fled. 
They  left  their  dead  and  wounded  scattered  over 
the  ground  behind  them.  So  far  the  Americans 
had  lost  few  men. 

Would  the  British  troops  dare  try  the  attack  for 
a  third  time?     Who  should  say? 

A  long  time  passed  by;  or,  at  least,  it  seemed 
long  to  the  Americans,  At  last,  about  four  o'clock, 
the  British  appeared  again.  But  Colonel  Prescott 
had  just  discovered  a  sad  thing, —  the  powder  was 
nearly  gone! 

"  We  will  do  our  best,"  he  said.  "  It  shall  be 
used  as  long  as  it  lasts." 
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The  attack  was  made  and  the  American  soldiers 
met  it  as  bravely  as  before.  But  the  word  was  soon 
spread,  "There  is  no  more  powder!"  Then  the 
brave  Minute  Men  had  to  flee.  Over  the  hill  they 
rushed,  with  their  enemies  close  upon  them.  As 
they  fled,  shots  came  pouring  thick  and  fast  into 
their  midst.  Many  brave  fellows  were  left  behind 
in  that  terrible  hour,  and  many  of  those  who  man- 
aged to  escape  carried  fearful  wounds.  Among 
those  who  fell  was  the  brave  and  true  Dr.  Warren. 

Sad,  indeed,  were  the  hearts  of  those  who  were  so 
nobly  fighting  around  him,  but  they  could  not  stop 
to  grieve  over  this  great  loss;  they  had  to  strive 
with  all  their  might  to  save  their  own  lives. 

When  the  sun  set  that  night,  the  British  held 
Bunker  Hill  and  the  country  about  it.  The  Amer- 
icans had  fled  before  them.  But  some  of  the  offi- 
cers wrote  to  their  friends  in  England,  that  the 
great  battles  of  Europe,  in  which  they  had  fought, 
were  nothing  to  the  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill.  More 
than  a  thousand  of  their  men  had  been  killed  or 
wounded,  but  they  held  the  field. 

What  did  the  Americans  think  about  it?  ''It 
seems  like  a  victory  for  our  enemies,"  they  said, 
"  but  really  it  was  our  side  that  won.     We  made 
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the  British  twice  flee  before  us.  The  same  thing 
would  have  happened  again  if  our  powder  had 
lasted.  And  only  think  how  brave  our  men  have 
shown  themselves  to  be!  There  is  nothing  to  fear 
and  we  will  again  let  them  see  that  we  can  stand 
against  the  British  army." 

"  So  ended  the  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill,"  said  Uncle 
Sam.  *'  When  you  climb  the  monument  next  Sat- 
urday, children,  you  must  think  of  the  heroes  who 
fell  that  day,  gladly  giving  their  lives  for  their  glori- 
ous country." 

"  I  don't  see  why  it  was  called  the  Battle  of  Bun- 
ker Hill."  Lucy  looked  puzzled  as  she  spoke. 
"  You  said  the  Americans  went  over  to  Breed's  Hill 
and  that  the  attack  was  made  there." 

"  So  I  did,  Lucy.  But  the  first  plan  was  made 
about  Bunker  Hill,  and,  besides,  before  the  day 
was  over  the  British  had  seized  that,  as  well  as 
Breed's  Hill,  and  kept  both  in  their  own  hands. 
The  monument,  however,  is  rightly  placed  on 
Breed's  Hill,  where  the  main  battle  was  fought." 

"  And  Dr.  Warren  never  had  a  chance  to  be 
called  General,"  said  Joe.  The  boy  was  very  fond 
of  grand  titles. 

"  That  is  what  he  has  been  called  ever  since," 
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was  the  answer,  "  General  Joseph  Warren.  If  he 
had  Hved,  what  brave  deeds  he  might  liave  per- 
formed !  But  he  had  ah*eady  done  his  share,  and 
it  was  a  big  share,  too." 

Uncle  Sam  got  up  and  went  over  to  the  book- 
case. He  looked  along  the  shelves  till  he  came  to 
the  book  he  wished.  Taking  it  down,  he  opened  it 
to  a  certain  page. 

"  There,  children,  isn't  that  the  face  of  a  grand 
man?"  he  exclaimed,  holding  up  a  picture  of  Dr. 
Warren.  "  It  is  beautiful  and  good,  and  it  is  some- 
thing more, —  it  is  strong." 


CHAPTER  VII 

SOME  QUEER  CUSTOMS 

(CTV /fY  dear  children,  as  I  look   around  your 

i- ▼  JL  pleasant  home,  I  wonder  what  the  people 
of  the  old  days  would  say  if  they  could  see  all  these 
comforts." 

"  Why,  Uncle  Sam,  we  live  very  simply,  I'm 
sure." 

''  It  may  seem  so  to  you,  Mrs.  Day,  unless  you 
stop  to  think  of  it." 

Uncle  Sam  had  come  over  to  the  Day  house  and 
was  to  spend  the  afternoon  and  take  supper  with 
the  family.  Joe  and  Lucy  both  had  colds  and 
could  not  go  outdoors. 

"  You  are  both  so  restless  you  make  me  ner- 
vous," their  mother  said  to  them,  just  as  a  rap 
came  on  the  door  and  Uncle  Sam's  smiling  face 
appeared  in  front  of  her  as  she  opened  it. 

"  He  will  amuse  the  children  while  I  darn  the 
stockings.  We  can  have  a  really  pleasant  after- 
noon and  I  shall  enjoy  it  as  well  as  they,"  she 
thought,  and  her  face  reflected  Uncle  Sam's  smile. 
73 
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"  Yes,  unless  you  stop  to  think  of  it,"  Uncle  Sam 
repeated.  "  In  the  first  place,  look  at  those  gas  jets. 
Turn  the  key,  hold  up  a  match  and  the  farthest 
corner  of  the  room  is  lighted.  Then,  besides  that 
comfort  which  makes  you  no  work  whatever,  there 
is  a  big  study  lamp  on  your  table.  The  green  shade 
is  restful  to  the  eyes,  the  light  is  soft  yet  bright  and 
steady,  and  there  is  no  smoke. 

*'  Turn  now  to  that  register.  A  fire  in  the  fur- 
nace down  cellar  gives  warmth  to  every  part  of  the 
house.  Out  in  your  kitchen  is  the  big  range  where 
you  bake  your  delicious  bread  and  pies  and  a  hun- 
dred other  toothsome  dainties. 

*'  Just  a  moment  more,  please,"  he  added. 

Mrs.  Day  was  opening  her  lips  to  speak. 

"  I  knov/  what  you  were  going  to  say.  You 
were  about  to  declare  that  you  are  not  quite  up  to 
the  mark  because  you  don't  have  steam  heat  and 
electric  lights.  Neither  do  you  have  a  telephone 
in  the  house,  and  when  you  go  to  drive  you  take 
the  old  horse  and  that  comfortable  carriage  of 
yours,  although  your  next-door  neighbor  has  just 
bought  an  automobile. 

''  Never  mind,  I  say.  You  are  a  hundred  times 
better  off  than  the  men  and  women  who  were  busy 
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building  this  nation.  And,  by  the  way,  you  just 
told  me  you  called  the  doctor  yesterday  to  see  the 
children.  You  were  afraid  Joe  would  have  pneu- 
monia. That  wise  man  gave  you  a  few  little  pills 
that  tasted  like  candy  and  in  three  hours  Joe's  fever 
was  broken. 

"  Why,  dear  me!  "  Uncle  Sam's  face  lighted  up 
with  one  of  his  brightest  smiles.  '■'  You  have  com- 
forts to  burn,  as  the  boys  say." 

Joe  and  Lucy  were  listening  closely  to  the  old 
man's  words. 

''  You  told  us  a  good  deal  last  year  about  the  old 
colony  days,"  said  Joe,  *'  but  by  the  time  of  Paul 
Revere's  ride  and  the  battle  of  Lexington,  I  sup- 
posed the  people  had  almost  as  nice  homes  as  we 
have." 

Joe  looked  around  the  room  as  if  his  home  were 
a  palace.  Indeed,  he  was  quite  sure  that  there  was 
no  place  like  home.  No,  not  even  Uncle  Sam's  cozy 
little  cottage,  which  he  was  so  fond  of  visiting. 

''  No  doubt  the  people  of  those  days  thought  they 
were  comfortable,"  replied  Uncle  Sam.  Then  he 
settled  himself  as  if  he  had  a  great  deal  worth  tell- 
ing. 

The  children  knew  the   sign  by  this   time,   and 
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prepared  to  listen  and  go  with  him  back  to  the  year 
1775,  while  he  described  the  way  people  lived  in  that 
far-off  time. 

"  There  were  grand  honses  in  those  days,  with 
large  halls,  many  rooms,  and  rich  hangings  on  the 
walls.  There  were  hnge  fireplaces  round  which  the 
children  gathered  on  winter  evenings  and  watched 
the  sparks  fly  up  the  chimneys,  till  their  eyes  ached. 
Yet  while  their  faces  burned  with  the  heat  the  chills 
often  ran  down  their  backs  with  the  cold.  The 
open  fires  were  beautiful  to  look  at,  but  in  anything 
but  mild  weather  they  seldom  filled  the  room  with 
warmth. 

^'  Stoves  were  unheard  of.  The  bread  was  baked 
in  a  big  kettle  or  the  hot  ashes  of  the  fireplace,  and 
the  meats  were  either  boiled  in  kettles  hanging  from 
chains,  or  roasted  before  the  fire  by  being  turned 
on  an  iron  rod  thrust  through  them. 

"  Sometimes  a  busy  mother  would  say  to  her  lit- 
tle daughter,  '  Watch  the  pot,  and  also  see  that 
the  meat  is  evenly  cooked.' 

''  That  seemed  easy  enough  at  first,  but  before 
long  the  task  became  pretty  tiresome.  The  '  spit,' 
as  the  iron  rod  was  called,  had  to  be  turned  con- 
stantly so  that  the  meat  should  be  roasted  evenly  on 
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all  sides.  The  drippings  from  the  meat  were  eaught 
in  an  iron  pan,  and  the  child's  fingers  were  often 
hurned  in  basting  the  roast  with  its  own  drippings. 

"  When  evening  came,  the  flames  from  the  log 
fire  often  gave  the  only  light  in  the  room.  If  more 
light  were  needed,  and  the  family  could  afford  it, 
candles  w^re  brought  out.  These  were  usually 
made  at  home  by  the  busy  housekeepers.  When 
any  cattle  were  killed,  the  tallow  was  carefully 
saved  and  melted.  Then  it  was  poured  into  long 
molds,  in  which  the  wicks  had  been  placed. 

*'  Rich  people  used  wax  candles  at  their  grand 
parties,  but  most  were  well  satisfied  with  those  of 
tallow ;  and  very  saving  they  were  of  them,  too. 

"  At  a  great  party  in  one  of  the  largest  houses 
the  wax  candles  were  placed  in  clusters  all  around 
the  room,  and  it  kept  one  servant  busy  going  about 
and  snuffing  them  so  they  would  burn  brightly. 
The  ladies  had  to  be  very  careful  about  sitting  un- 
der them,  lest  they  should  have  their  brocaded  silk 
dresses  spoiled  by  the  grease  dripping  from  a  '  gut- 
tering '  candle. 

''Water  pipes  were  quite  unknow^n.  The  well, 
with  its  'old  oaken  bucket,'  gave  all  the  water 
used  in  the  house.     Before  the  boys  went  to  school 
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in  the  morning  they  must  see  that  the  pails  were 
well  filled  for  their  mothers'  use.  Indeed,  boys 
were  lucky  to  have  a  well  to  go  to,  for  sometimes 
there  was  not  even  that,  and  they  had  to  go  to  a 
spring,  often  as  far  as.  half  a  mile  away. 

''  How  difTerent  those  schools  were  from  the  ones 
the  children  of  to-day  know.  In  New  England,  the 
teaching  was  often  done  in  the  kitchen  of  some  old 
dame,  who,  with  stern  looks  and  rod  in  hand,  taught 
the  '  Three  Rs,'  as  they  were  called, —  reading,  'rit- 
ing,  and  'rithmetic.  Those  were  the  usual  studies, 
and  often  the  only  ones." 

When  Uncle  Sam  named  the  three  Rs,  Lucy  was 
puzzled.     He  had  to  stop  and  explain. 

*'  The  children  wxre  not  drilled  much  in  spelling. 
People  seemed  to  think  they  had  a  right  to  spell  as 
they  pleased.  And  capital  letters!  They  were 
used  in  the  most  generous  way.  Sometimes  every 
noun  and  verb  began  with  a  capital." 

Mrs.  Day  laughed  when  Uncle  Sam  said  this. 
She  reached  over  to  the  table  and  took  a  very  old- 
looking  book  in  her  hands. 

"  That  was  printed  over  one  hundred  years  ago," 
she  said.  "  It  belonged  to  my  great-grand- 
mother." 
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Then  she  opened  it  and  showed  one  of  the  pages. 

"That  Man  is  Wise  Who  Loves  his  Nabor  as 
Hiniselfe,"  ran  one  of  the  sentences. 

"  How  my  teacher  would  laugh  if  she  saw  that," 
said  Lucy,  with  a  smile  on  her  own  chubby  little 
face. 

"  The  teachers  of  the  old  days  did  not  let  their 
pupils  see  smiles  on  their  faces  very  often,"  replied 
Uncle  Sam.  "They  thought  it  wasn't  proper. 
The  rod  was  used  for  the  smallest  wrong-doing, 
too.  A  favorite  saying  of  the  older  people  was, 
*  Spare  the  rod  and  spoil  the  child.'  I  should  think 
the  children  would  have  hated  school,  instead  of 
loving  it  as  they  do  to-day." 

The  old  man  then  went  on  to  speak  of  the  queer 
pens  that  were  used.  They  were  made  of  goose- 
quills,  and  everyone  had  to  whittle  his  own  into  the 
proper  shape.  Though  these  pens  became  soft  after 
a  little  use,  the  writing  of  the  old  times  was  usually 
plain  and  easy  to  read,  for  it  was  done  neatly  and 
carefully. 

"  In  the  colonies  farther  south  there  were  '  old 
field  schools.'  Washington  went  to  one  of  these. 
The  schoolhouse  was  made  of  logs  and  was  set 
up  in  a  field  where  the  soil  was  so  poor  that  crops 
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would  not  grow  in  it.  The  schoolmaster  usually 
knew  more  about  Latin  than  anything  else.  With 
a  long  birch  rod  in  his  hand,  he  would  whip  the 
lessons  into  his  pupils'  heads. 

"  Now-a-days  when  the  boys  and  girls  go  to  bed, 
their  mothers  are  careful  to  see  that  there  is  plenty 
of  fresh  air  in  the  sleeping  room;  but  a  hundred 
years  ago  people  were  afraid  of  the  night  air.  The 
windows  were  tightly  fastened  to  keep  it  out. 
Worse  still !  heavy  curtains  hung  round  the  big  four- 
post  bedstead,  shutting  in  the  sleeper  so  that  he  must 
breathe  in  the  same  air  over  and  over  again  and 
slowly  poison  himself. 

"  There  was  a  great  deal  of  sickness,  of  course. 
Then  when  the  doctor  was  called,  he  was  very  likely 
to  walk  into  the  sick  room  with  an  important  air 
and  say,  '  Bleed  the  patient  at  once.'  In  those  days 
bleeding  was  the  favorite  way  of  treating  fevers  and 
many  other  ills.  Besides,  it  was  such  an  easy  piece 
of  advice  to  give,  and  the  physicians  were  not  as 
wise  as  they  now  are. 

"  They  had  many  notions  that  to  us  seem  silly 
and  foolish.  You  would  laugh  at  some  of  them. 
For  instance,  many  doctors,  when  they  visited  pa- 
tients ill  with  smallpox,  scarlet  fever,  or  other  dis- 
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eases  they  might  catch,  carried  canes,  in  the  hollow 
heads  of  which  certain  herbs  had  been  placed.  So 
long  as  he  stayed  in  the  sick  room  the  doctor  kept 
smelling  of  these  herbs.  He  thought  himself  quite 
safe  from  getting  the  disease;  but  if  this  were  so, 
why  did  he  not  give  bunches  of  the  same  herbs  to 
other  people  so  they  should  be  safe  too?  He  did 
not  seem  to  think  of  that. 

"  The  dreadful  illness  called  smallpox  was  very 
common  then.  Most  of  the  people  had  never  heard 
of  vaccination,  and  most  of  those  who  had  heard 
of  it  did  not  have  the  means  to  practice  it.  The 
result  was  that  smallpox  would  sweep  through  the 
countryside,  attacking  whole  families,  and  some- 
times a  whole  village.  Many  beautiful  faces  were 
made  ugly  by  the  pittings  left  by  the  dreadful  dis- 
ease. But  if  only  a  few  pittings  were  left,  and  they 
were  in  certain  places  on  the  face,  it  was  thought 
that  they  made  the  person  better  looking  than  be- 
fore. 

"  In  those  days  people  lacked  the  benefit  of  one 
of  the  greatest  discoveries  ever  made  for  the  relief 
of  pain, —  that  of  ether.  Many,  many  more  years 
were  to  pass  before  this  merciful  medicine  was  to 
do  away  with  most  of  the  horrors  and  pains  of 
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hurts  and  surgical  operations.  In  tlie  Battle  of 
Bunker  Hill  "and  in  many  others  that  followed  be- 
fore America  was  a  free  country,  the  soldiers  were 
often  hurt  so  that  legs  or  arms  must  be  cut  off  to 
save  the  life.  They  had  to  bear  the  most  terrible 
pain  while  the  work  was  being  done,  for  there  was 
nothing  that  could  be  given  them  to  make  them 
insensible  to  it.  But  now,  after  a  few  whiffs  of 
ether  or  chloroform,  the  patient  falls  into  a  deep 
sleep,  and  when  he  awakes  he  finds  the  work  has 
been  done  without  his  knowing  anything  about  it. 

"  In  the  Public  Garden  in  Boston,  there  is  a 
piece  of  statuary  called  the  Ether  Monument.  It 
was  placed  there  in  remembrance  of  the  fact  that 
the  discoverers  of  the  merciful  cjualities  of  ether 
lived  in  Boston,  and  that  the  first  public  use  of  it 
for  the  relief  of  pain  was  at  the  Massachusetts  Gen- 
eral Hospital  in  that  city. 

"  When  the  first  Pilgrims  came  to  this  country, 
the  Indians  taught  them  some  of  their  own  ways. 
For  instance,  when  corn  was  planted,  a  few  small 
fish  were  placed  in  each  hill.  It  would  make  the 
soil  rich  and  the  corn  would  grow  fast.  This  way 
of  planting  was  kept  up  for  a  long,  long  time.  But 
if  there  were  many  dogs  in  the  village,  they  made 
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trouble  by  scenting  the  fish  and  digging  them  up. 
So  a  law  was  made  in  town-meeting  that  all  dugs 
in  the  place  must  go  about  with  one  leg  tied  up,  for 
three  weeks,  at  the  time  of  corn-planting.  It  was  a 
queer  sight  to  see  the  poor  creatures  limping  about 
on  three  legs. 

"  In  the  first  years  in  America  the  few  carriages 
were  clumsy  and  heavy.  They  usually  had  only  two 
wheels;  a  big  hood  kept  out  the  rain  and  sun. 
Such  a  carriage  was  called  a  chaise,  or  more  com- 
monly, a  '  shay,' 

"  But  as  time  passed  by,  grand  coaches  were  built, 
with  four  wheels  and  a  great  deal  of  trimming,  and 
gorgeous  paint  and  gilding.  They  were  very 
heavy,  so  that  four  horses,  or  even  six,  were  often 
seen  drawing  such  a  coach  through  the  country. 
Only  rich  people  could  afford  to  ride  around  in  this 
grand  style." 

Mrs.  Day  looked  up  from  her  sewing  when 
Uncle  Sam  described  the  coaches  of  the  time  of 
Samuel  Adams. 

"  As  soon  as  the  children  get  over  their  colds,  you 
must  go  with  us  for  an  afternoon  drive  in  our 
coach,"  she  said  brightly,  turning  to  her  visitor. 
"  It  is  not  quite  up  to  date,"  she  added  with  a  smile. 
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"  It  hasn't  rubber  tires ;  neither  can  our  old  horse 
pull  us  as  fast  as  an  automobile,  but  I  feel  sure  we 
can  have  a  pleasant  afternoon." 

"  We  not  only  can,  Mrs.  Day,"  was  the  answer, 
"  but  we  will." 


CHAPTER  VIII 

WASHINGTON    THE    COMMANDER 


"W" 


AT  was  George  Washington  doing  all 
this  time?" 

Joe  looked  up  with  wonder  in  his  hlue  eyes. 
Such  great  things  had  been  taking  place  in  the 
country!  The  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill  had  been 
fought,  and  brave  men  had  been  risking  their  lives 
in  many  ways.  Yet  not  one  word  about  the  Father 
of  his  Country!  What,  indeed,  could  have  been 
the  matter  with  him  ? 

"  He  was  busy,  as  usual,"  Uncle  Sam  replied. 
"  He  was  one  of  the  first  to  speak  plainly  on  the 
side  of  the  colonists,  and  did  all  he  could  to  help 
their  cause.  When  Boston  was  having  trouble 
about  the  tea,  he  sent  word  that  if  help  were  needed 
he  would  raise  one  thousand  men,  take  care  of 
them  with  his  own  money  and  march  with  them 
to  the  aid  of  the  town. 

"  By  that  time  he  was  a  rich  man,  and  had  mar- 
ried  a   beautiful   widow   with   two   little   children. 

85 
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Washington's  wife  was  as  good  and  wise  as  she  was 
beautiful,  and  had  a  large  fortune  of  her  own. 
Soon  after  they  were  married,  they  went  to  live  at 
Mount  Vernon,  which  had  been  the  home  of  Wash- 
ington's older  brother,  who  was  now  dead. 

"  The  large  plantation  needed  great  care.  Thou- 
sands of  pounds  of  tobacco  were  raised  there  every 
year.  Negro  slaves  worked  in  the  fields  and  had 
to  be  cared  for  like  children.  There  were  many 
visitors  to  be  entertained,  and  many  letters  of  busi- 
ness to  be  written. 

"  Washington  was  very  fond  of  sports  when  he 
was  a  boy,  and  now  that  he  was  a  man  he  liked 
them  as  w^ell  as  ever.  He  hunted  in  the  woods  and 
brought  home  many  a  bag  of  game.  He  took  de- 
light in  riding  with  his  friends  in  a  chase  after 
foxes.  A  pack  of  dogs  was  always  in  training,  and 
the  horses  were  the  best  that  could  be  got. 

*'  Mrs.  Washington's  two  children  were  cared  for 
tenderly.  They  were  taught  and  trained  in  the 
most  careful  manner,  for  their  stepfather  loved 
them. 

*'  With  all  the  cares  of  his  great  plantation, 
Washington  thought  ever  of  his  country.  He  was 
one  of  the  leading  men  in  the  affairs  of  Virginia. 
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"  By  and  by  people  began  to  see  that  there  was 
danger  for  all,  and  that  men  from  the  different 
parts  of  the  country  must  meet  together  and  plan 
what  should  be  done.  Then  Washington  was  one 
of  the  first  of  those  called  to  be  present. 

''  The  congress  was  held  at  Philadelphia.  The 
Battle  of  Lexington  had  already  been  fought. 

"  '  We  must  have  an  army  ready  at  once,'  said 
the  people.  '  That  army  must  have  a  commander. 
Who  can  fill  the  place  so  well  as  George  Wash- 
ington ? '     Who,  indeed ! 

"  '  But  I  am  not  fit  to  take  such  a  position,' 
thought  Washington.  '  I  do  not  know  enough  and 
I  might  make  many  mistakes.' 

"  The  people  did  not  agree  with  him.  So,  after 
a  letter  to  his  dear  wife,  filled  with  love  and  ten- 
derness, he  started  for  New  England. 

"  The  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill  had  been  fought 
when  he  reached  Cambridge.  There,  under  a 
spreading  elm  tree  he  took  command  of  the  Amer- 
ican soldiers. 

''  He  had  a  great  work  before  him.  The  men 
were  in  want  of  proper  clothing  and  there  was  lit- 
tle money  to  buy  supplies.  There  was  not  enough 
powder,  and  there  were  not  enough  men.     More 
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of  both  must  be  had  at  once.  The  soldiers  were 
brave  and  true,  but  they  were  not  trained  and 
few  of  them  knew  anything  about  war.  A  hard 
task  lay  before  their  commander,  yet  he  did  not  fear. 
After  all,  he  had  only  one  thing  to  think  of;  that 
was  to  do  his  duty. 

"  The  old  tree  under  which  Washington  took 
command  of  the  army  still  stands  in  Cambridge. 
There  is  an  iron  railing  about  it.  Many  are  the 
boys  and  girls  who  lean  against  the  railing  and  read 
the  words  printed  on  a  tablet : 

Under  this  Tree 

Washington 

First  took  Command 

of  the 

American  Army 

July  3d,  1775." 

"  Hurrah  for  Washington,"  exclaimed  Joe,  jump- 
ing up  and  waving  his  arms.  ''  If  I  had  a  flag,  I'd 
wave  it." 

"  When  Washington  took  command  of  the  army, 
we  did  not  have  any  flag  of  our  own,  Joe.  We 
had  to  win  it,  and  it  took  seven  long  years  of  strug- 
gle to  do  so." 
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"  Whew !  "  Joe  took  a  long  breath.  **  Yet  we 
did  win  it,  and  it's  the  handsomest  flag  in  the 
world.  But,  dear  me,  I  only  ran  in  for  a  few  min- 
utes on  the  way  to  Mr.  Low's.  Father  gave  me 
this  note  to  take  to  him.  I  mustn't  stop  any 
longer." 


CHAPTER  IX 

OVER  THE  MOUNTAINS 

^^  TOE  and  Lucy,  I  want  you  both  to  remember 

%J  that  when  the  war  broke  out  there  were 
thirteen  colonies." 

*'  Some  folks  say  that  thirteen  is  an  unlucky 
number,"  remarked  Joe,  with  a  mischievous  look 
in  his  blue  eyes. 

"  Hm !  If  the  number  had  anything  to  do  with 
it,  I  should  say  that  it  is  anything  but  unlucky," 
said  Uncle  Sam.  He  had  a  great  scorn  for  foolish 
notions. 

"  These  colonies  were  just  as  unlike  each  other 
as  the  different  children  of  one  family,"  the  old  man 
went  on.  "  Massachusetts  did  a  great  deal  of  trad- 
ing with  other  countries,  as  you  already  know.  She 
also  built  ships,  some  of  which  were  sent  into  the 
cold  north  seas  for  whales. 

"  There  was  much  excitement  when  one  of  these 
ships  was  about  to  sail  on  a  voyage.  None  knew 
how  long  he  might  be  gone,  so  a  big  stock  of  salt 
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meat  and  ship's  bread  must  be  taken  to  keep  the 
sailors  from  starving.  Each  man,  according  to  his 
work  on  the  ship,  woukl  share  in  the  profits.  If 
many  whales  were  killed  and  a  large  supply  of  oil 
was  stowed  away  in  the  hold,  then  the  men  would 
think  they  had  had  a  good  voyage.  The  oil  would 
be  sold  for  large  sums  of  money  as  soon  as  they 
reached  home.  But  if  the  fishing  was  poor,  then 
the  men  came  home  wnth  sad  hearts  after  a  long, 
and  often  dangerous,  voyage.  There  would  be  lit- 
tle money  to  spend  on  shore. 

;  "  New  York,  like  her  sister,  Massachusetts,  did 
a  good  deal  of  trading.  She  bought  furs  from  the 
Indians  and  sent  them  to  Europe,  where  they  were 
sold  for  large  sums  of  money.  There  were  also 
many  rich  farms  in  that  colony. 

"  As  one  went  south,  the  farms  became  larger 
and  larger.  When  the  owner  had  only  one  thing 
for  the  main  crop,  such  as  cotton  or  indigo,  his 
place  was  called  a  plantation.  In  Virginia  most 
of  the  planters  raised  tobacco,  while  South  Carolina 
also  grew  indigo  and  cotton. 

"  The  discovery  that  indigo  would  grow  in  Amer- 
ica came  about  through  the  efforts  of  a  wise  young 
woman.     Her  name  was  Eliza  Lucas.     She  knew 
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about  it  because  her  father  was  governor  of  one 
of  the  islands  of  the  West  Indies.  She  sent  for 
some  of  the  plants  and  set  them  out,  but  it  was  too 
early  in  the  spring  and  the  frost  killed  them.  Then 
she  sent  for  some  more  and  set  those  out.  But  the 
cut  worms  found  them  and  ate  the  leaves  off  of  the 
stalks,  and  so  they  died,  too.  Still  she  was  not 
discouraged,  but  tried  once  more.  This  time  her 
father  sent  a  man  from  the  island  to  show  his 
daughter  how  to  raise  indigo. 

"  Now  this  man  thought,  '  If  the  people  of  South 
Carolina  learn  how  to  raise  indigo,  it  will  increase 
the  supply  so  much  that  we  cannot  get  such  a  good 
price  for  ours  raised  in  the  West  Indies.'  So  he 
was  careful  not  to  explain  things  that  would  help 
Miss  Lucas.  But  she  watched  him  very  closely  and 
found  out  for  herself  what  the  rascal  was  trying  to 
conceal.  She  not  only  raised  the  indigo  plants,  but 
also  made  the  beautiful  blue  dye  that  is  used  so 
commonly  to-day. 

''  The  thirteen  colonies  stretched  along,  or  near, 
the  shores  of  the  ocean.  There  was  still  a  great 
part  of  this  country  which  no  white  man  had  ever 
seen. 

"  *  If  we  cross  over  the  mountains  to  the  west  of 
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us,  we  shall  find  forests,  and  wild  animals,  and  In- 
dians,' the  colonists  said.  For  this  reason  most  of 
tliem  were  quite  content  to  remain  where  they 
were,  without  venturing  any  farther. 

*'  There  were  many  brave  men,  however,  who 
wanted  to  see  more  of  the  country.  Sometimes 
they  were  hunters  who  thought  they  could  get  rich 
from  the  furs  of  the  wild  animals.  Others  wanted 
to  take  up  large  farms  of  some  of  the  very  rich 
lands. 

*' '  What  great  crops  we  could  raise  if  we  had 
farms  in  that  wild  country;  and  we  could  have 
them  by  just  going  there  and  merely  clearing  the 
land.  It  would  cost  no  money ;  log  houses  could  be 
built  very  easily;  then  our  families  could  live  in 
comfort.'     That  is  what  many  thought  and  said. 

"  People  who  felt  like  this  would  pack  their  goods 
in  queer-looking  wagons  with  great  hoods.  Then, 
driving  their  cattle  before  them,  they  would  cross 
the  mountains  and  go  into  the  great  west,  with  their 
families.  When  they  found  a  place  that  suited 
them  they  made  a  camp  and  began  to  clear  away 
the  land  for  the  new  home.  It  was  hard  work  at 
first,  but  after  the  soil  was  subdued  they  lived  com- 
fortably. 
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"  Still  others  left  the  towns  and  went  over  the 
mountains  for  the  sake  of  adventure,  or  because 
they  wished  for  more  freedom.  They  said  that  the 
life  in  the  towns  made  them  feel  choked. 

"  Such  a  man  w^as  Daniel  Boone.  He  did  not 
fear  wild  animals  or  fierce  Indians.  He  loved  the 
free  life  of  the  forest.  When  he  was  a  boy,  he 
lived  in  a  little  village  in  Pennsylvania.  His  home 
was  on  the  border  of  the  wild  country.  It  was  a 
rough  log  house,  like  that  of  other  settlers  around 
him.  The  Indians  sometimes  crept  into  the  village 
to  attack  the  people.  Many  a  time  the  little  Daniel 
heard  the  fierce  war  whoop  ring  out,  and  watched 
the  settlers  as  they  met  the  sudden  attack  of  the  red 
men.  He  learned  Indian  ways  of  traveling  and 
fighting. 

"  He  went  to  school  in  a  little  log  house,  with  a 
big  chimney  made  of  sticks  and  clay.  A  log  was 
partly  cut  away  on  one  side,  for  a  window.  A  slab 
of  wood  was  placed  under  this  opening,  for  a  writ- 
ing table.  It  was  in  this  rough  schoolhouse  that 
Daniel  learned  to  read  and  write  a  little.  But  he 
learned  many  other  things  outdoors  that  are  not 
written  in  l)ooks.  He  loved  the  woods  and  studied 
the  ways  of  the  wild  creatures  that  lived  there.     He 
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became  a  great  hunter,  and  by  the  time  he  was  a 
young  man  he  had  taken  long  and  dangerous  trips 
into  the  wilderness. 

"  When  he  was  eighteen  years  old,  his  father 
moved  to  North  Carolina,  and  settled  on  the  banks 
of  the  Yadkin  River,  among  the  mountains.  This 
was  a  good  place  for  the  young  hunter,  Daniel,  and 
he  was  very  happy. 

''  He  soon  got  married  and  had  a  little  farm  of 
his  own.  When  the  crops  of  the  year  had  been 
raised  and  gathered,  he  still  took  delight  in  hunting 
trips  over  the  mountains  and  through  the  forests. 

"  This  young  farmer-hunter  had  several  children 
and  a  loving,  helpful  wife;  but  as  years  went  by  he 
was  not  happy  among  the  people  around  him. 
Many  of  them  were  rich;  they  lived  idle  lives,  and 
their  work  was  done  for  them  by  negro  slaves ;  they 
dressed  in  fine  clothes  brought  from  Europe,  and 
they  looked  down  upon  poor  Boone  and  his  family 
in  their  rough  clothing. 

''  When  his  boys  were  old  enough  to  manage  the 
farm,  Boone  one  day  told  his  wife  that  he  would 
like  to  go  away  from  home  for  a  long  time;  he 
wished  to  explore  the  country.  Another  hunter 
had  visited  the  shores  of  the  Kentucky  River,  and 
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had  roamed  among  the  mountains  of  Tennessee. 
He  had  visited  the  rich  cane-brakes  of  Kentucky 
where  flocks  of  birds  were  flying  about  in  great 
numbers. 

"  This  man  had  hunted  and  traded  with  bands 
of  Indians.  He  made  such  beautiful  word-pictures 
of  mountains  and  valleys,  and  described  such  rich 
hunting  grounds,  that  Boone  longed  to  go  and 
enjoy  a  free  life  there.  His  wife  set  to  work  at 
once  to  make  the  necessary  clothes. 

"  Five  other  men  went  with  Boone.  They  wore 
hunting  shirts  and  breeches  of  deerskin,  and  on 
their  feet  were  moccasins.  From  the  leather  belts 
around  their  waists  hung  tomahawks  and  big 
knives ;  on  their  shoulders,  and  crossed  on  the  breast 
and  back,  were  leather  straps  carrying  the  powder 
horn  and  shot  pouch;  in  the  hands  was  the  trusty 
rifle. 

"  The  leader  of  this  little  band  was  Daniel  Boone. 
His  bright  eyes  were  keen  and  ever  on  the  watch 
for  danger.  For  many  months  he  and  his  five  com- 
panions kept  on  their  way,  finding  much  to  please 
them.  When  they  had  crossed  the  mountains,  they 
met  great  herds  of  deer  and  buffalo.  The  hunting 
grounds  were  rich  indeed. 
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•*  Night  after  night  they  slept  in  the  open  air 
with  only  the  light  of  a  log  fire  for  company.  They 
did  not  know  when  the  Indians  might  steal  upon 
them.  To  be  sure,  they  had  not  met  a  single  red 
man,  but  there  were  signs  that  the  savages  had  been 
about.  Of  course,  they  had  to  keep  watch  at  night, 
by  turns,  and  sometimes  they  made  a  fire  and  then 
went  away  from  it  to  sleep,  but  they  made  it  in  such 
a  place  that  the  watcher  could  see  it  from  where 
he  sat. 

"  It  was  now  nearly  eight  months  since  they  had 
left  home.  Boone  and  one  other  man  went  away 
from  the  rest  of  the  party  to  hunt.  Suddenly  a 
number  of  Indians  sprang  out  upon  them  from  a 
cane-brake  and  made  them  prisoners. 

"  Boone  knew  how  to  deal  with  red  men.  He 
said  to  his  companion,  *  We  must  not  show  the 
least  bit  of  fear;  they  must  not  even  think  we  are 
eager  to  get  away  from  them.' 

"  The  Indians  admired  the  brave  ways  of  the 
white  men  and  treated  them  with  kindness.  They 
did  not  watch  as  closely  as  they  might.  Seven  days 
went  by,  but  still  there  was  no  good  chance  of  es- 
cape. That  night  all  lay  down  together.  There 
was  no  watch  set  over  the  prisoners. 
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"  As  soon  as  Boone  felt  sure  the  Indians  were 
sound  asleep,  he  waked  his  friend  as  gently  as  he 
could.  Then,  by  signs  and  whispers,  he  made  him 
understand  that  now  was  the  time  to  escape.  They 
crept  about  till  they  had  got  their  guns;  then  they 
hurried  away  as  softly  as  they  could. 

"  Probably  not  an  Indian  waked  till  morning,  and 
by  that  time  they  were  many  miles  away.  How 
lonely  they  must  have  felt  as  they  hurried  along 
through  the  dark  hours  of  the  night ! 

"  By  the  end  of  the  next  day  they  reached  their 
old  hunting  grounds,  but  their  friends  were  not 
there.  This  made  them  sad  at  heart.  They  wan- 
dered on  through  the  woods,  hunting  as  they  went. 
Their  powder  began  to  get  low.  What  would  be- 
come of  them  when  it  was  gone  ?  How  could  they 
get  food?  And,  besides,  the  Indians  might  appear 
at  any  moment. 

*'  They  were  almost  hopeless,  when  one  day  two 
strangers  appeared.  Boone  and  his  friend  saw  them 
while  they  were  still  a  long  way  off,  but  did  not 
know  at  first  whether  they  were  Indians  or  white 
men.  They  soon  had  a  glad  surprise  when  they 
found  that  the  visitors  were  Boone's  younger 
brother  and  another  friend  from  their  own  home. 
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They  had  come  into  this  wild  country  in  the  hope 
of  finding  Daniel  and  his  companion.  They 
brought  a  supply  of  powder  and  lead,  and  they  had 
good  news  from  Boone's  family. 

"  There  were  now  four  in  the  party.  In  a  few 
days,  however,  one  of  the  men  was  caught  and 
scalped  by  the  savages.  Another  got  lost  and,  no 
doubt,  starved  to  death.  Only  Daniel  and  his 
brother  were  left.  They  were  not  afraid,  however. 
They  hunted  together  every  day,  and  dressed  the 
skins  of  the  animals  they  killed. 

*'  When  night  came  they  made  a  fire  and  cooked 
their  game;  then  they  stretched  themselves  in  com- 
fort to  talk  and  rest.  They  built  a  little  cabin 
where  they  could  stay  when  the  nights  were  cold  or 
stormy.  They  made  clothes  for  themselves  of  the 
deerskins.  They  lived  on  the  game  they  killed. 
They  had  no  bread,  nor  salt,  nor  sugar,  nor  many 
other  things  without  which  other  people  think  they 
cannot  live. 

*'  When  spring  came  Daniel  said  to  his  brother, 
'  You  better  go  home  for  supplies.  I  will  stay  here 
and  protect  the  skins  we  have  gathered  from  our 
winter's  hunting  trips.' 

"  The  two  bade  each  other  good-bye,  and  Daniel 
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was  left  alone  in  the  wilderness.  Yes,  be  was  quite 
alone,  for  he  did  not  have  even  a  horse  or  a  dog  to 
keep  him  company. 

"  He  made  long  tramps  into  the  country  around 
him,  to  keep  himself  from  getting  too  lonely.  He 
saw  signs  of  Indians.  He  spent  many  nights  lying 
in  the  cane-brakes,  not  daring  to  go  back  to  his 
cabin  for  fear  the  savages  would  see  him. 

"  Nearly  three  months  went  by  before  Daniel's 
brother  came  back.  He  had  two  horses  and  one 
of  them  was  laden  with  supplies.  Even  now  Boone 
knew  he  was  in  great  danger  from  the  Indians. 
Two  men  would  have  little  chance  against  a  large 
number  of  savages. 

"  '  We  must  leave  this  part  of  the  country,'  he 
told  his  brother;  so  they  started  out  to  explore  other 
parts  of  what  is  now  the  State  of  Kentucky.  They 
went  where  no  white  men  had  ever  been  before. 

"  At  last  they  found  a  place  where  they  could 
bring  their  families  and  settle.  It  was  on  the  Ken- 
tucky River.  They  loaded  their  horses  with  furs 
and  started  for  home.  Daniel  had  been  away  for 
two  years.  He  had  not  tasted  bread  or  salt  in  all 
that  time. 

"  How  glad  his  wife  and  children  were  to  see 
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him !  Although  he  was  a  brave  and  bold  hunter,  he 
was  gentle  and  kind  in  his  nature,  and  his  family 
loved  him  dearly.  They  were  willing  to  leave  their 
comfortable  home  and  friends  and  follow  him  into 
the  wilderness  because  he  wished  it. 

"  A  good  deal  had  to  be  done  before  they  could 
leave.  The  farm  must  be  sold  and  many  other 
things  must  be  attended  to.  At  last  they  were 
ready  and  started  out,  with  pack-horses  to  carry 
their  bedding  and  provisions,  cows  to  give  them 
milk,  and  a  number  of  swine.  They  meant  to  have 
a  farm  of  their  own  out  in  the  new  country. 

"  All  went  well  at  first,  but  just  as  they  were 
about  to  reach  a  gap  in  the  mountains,  the  young 
men  who  had  charge  of  the  cattle  were  attacked  by 
Indians.  Six  out  of  seven  were  killed  and  one  of 
these  was  Boone's  oldest  son.  The  cattle  were  scat- 
tered and  lost  in  the  wilderness. 

"  Most  of  the  party  were  so  discouraged  that  they 
begged  Boone  to  go  no  farther.  He  was  much  dis- 
appointed that  his  plan  had  failed,  but  he  could  not 
force  them  to  go  against  their  wish.  They  turned 
and  traveled  about  forty  miles  till  they  came  to  the 
Clinch  River,  in  Virginia.     Here  they  settled. 

"  Nearly  a  year  after  that  the  Governor  of  Vir- 
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giiiia  sent  a  message  to  Boone.  He  begged  the 
hunter  to  go  at  once  into  the  wild  lands  of  Ken- 
tucky. A  party  of  men  had  been  sent  there  to  sur- 
vey the  land,  and  they  were  in  great  danger  from 
the  Indians.     Perhaps  Boone  could  save  their  lives. 

''  He  willingly  faced  the  danger,  and  went  once 
more  into  the  wilderness.  He  traveled  on  foot 
eight  hundred  miles,  before  his  task  was  done  and 
he  saw  his  home  once  more.  When  he  got  back  he 
learned  that  the  Indians  were  holding  all  that  part 
of  Virginia  in  fear. 

"  Boone  was  made  a  captain  and  given  command 
over  three  garrisons  of  soldiers.  He  was  soon  in 
the  thick  of  battles.  The  last  one  was  the  worst 
ever  fought  between  the  whites  and  red  men  in 
Virginia.  The  savages  were  finally  driven  away 
and  peace  was  made. 

"  Once  more  Boone  came  back  to  his  family,  but 
it  was  not  long  before  he  was  asked  to  join  a  com- 
pany who  wished  to  go  to  Kentucky  and  buy  lands 
there  from  the  Indians.  They  thought  he  was  the 
best  one  of  all  men  to  guide  them  to  the  country 
and  help  them  settle  in  their  new  home. 

''  The  way  was  beset  with  dangers.  Steep  moun- 
tains had  to  be  crossed.     The  travelers  must  make 
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their  way  through  thick  cane-brakes  and  forests. 
Indians  might  attack  them  at  any  moment.  But 
with  the  brave  Boone  as  their  guide,  they  were  not 
afraid. 

"  Before  they  reached  the  place  where  they 
wished  to  settle,  two  of  the  party  were  killed  by  the 
savages  and  two  others  were  wounded. 

"  It  was  in  the  year  1775,  a  few  days  before  the 
Battle  of  Lexington,  that  they  chose  the  place  for 
their  new  home.  They  called  it  Boonesborough, 
and  it  was  the  first  real  settlement  in  Kentucky. 
They  built  a  fort  at  once.  It  was  not  long  before 
Boone  went  back  for  his  family,  and,  to  his  great 
delight,  this  time  he  brought  them  through  in 
safety. 

"  After  this,  he  and  his  family  had  many  adven- 
tures. One  of  his  daughters  was  stolen  by  the  In- 
dians, and  his  brother  was  killed  by  them.  He  him- 
self was  their  prisoner  for  a  while.  There  were 
many  days  and  nights  full  of  trial  and  danger. 
But  Boone  and  his  family  remained  in  their  new 
home  and  were  given  the  joy  of  seeing  many  other 
settlements  spring  up  around  them  in  Kentucky,— 
the  Kentucky  that  had  always  been  called  '  The  dark 
and  bloody  ground,'  by  the  Indians,  because  of  the 
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many  battles  between  the  savages  themselves  for 
the  possession  of  that  beautiful  country. 

^'  The  colonies  were  spreading  westward,  for  the 
people  were  finding  out  that  the  country  between 
the  Alleghany  Mountains  and  the  Mississippi  River 
was  rich  and  beautiful.  Since  the  end  of  the 
French  and  Indian  war,  no  other  white  people  had 
a  right  to  it.  Brave  pioneers  like  Daniel  Boone 
were  needed  to  lead  the  way  and  face  the  dangers  of 
settling  it." 

*'  You  haven't  told  us  half  enough  about  Daniel 
Boone,"  declared  Joe,  as  the  story  came  to  an  end. 

"  Did  his  daughter  ever  get  home  again  after  the 
Indians  stole  her  ?  "  anxiously  asked  Lucy. 

''  Yes,  she  did.  She  was  very  much  like  her 
father,  and  showed  herself  as  brave  and  cool  in  time 
of  danger  as  he  did,"  replied  Uncle  Sam.  "  If  it 
had  not  been  for  that  she  never  would  have  got 
free. 

"  This  was  how  it  happened :  Jemima  Boone, 
who  was  about  fourteen  years  old,  was  out  on  the 
river  in  her  canoe  with  two  of  her  young  friends. 
They  paddled  farther  and  farther  away  from  home, 
although  it  was  late  in  the  afternoon. 

"  They  were  having  such  a  merry  time,  they  for- 
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got  that  there  was  any  danger.  They  were  close 
to  the  farther  shore,  where  five  Indians,  with  hatred 
for  the  white  people  in  their  hearts,  lay  watching 
in  the  bushes.  One  of  them  crept  softly  to  the 
water's  edge  and  gave  a  sudden  push  to  the  canoe, 
turning  it  so  it  moved  out  of  sight  of  the  white 
settlement  across  the  river. 

*'  The  girls  screamed,  but  no  help  came,  and  they 
were  quickly  in  the  hands  of  the  savages.  Would 
the  Indians  kill  them  ?  The  girls  did  not  know,  and 
Jemima  Boone  thought  of  what  her  father  had  told 
her  of  the  red  men's  ways.  She  must  be  cool  and 
brave  and  show  no  fear;  then,  perhaps,  they  would 
spare  her  life. 

''  She,  with  her  young  friends,  was  carried  many 
miles  from  home.  Then  her  captors  stopped  to  rest 
for  the  night. 

"  Captain  Boone  was  away  from  home  when  this 
happened,  and  it  was  not  till  the  next  morning  that 
he  was  able  to  start  out  in  search  of  his  daughter. 
All  through  the  long  night,  in  the  meantime,  the 
poor  girls  were  wondering,  '  Can  our  people  ever 
find  us  ?     If  not,  what  will  happen  to  us  ?  ' 

"  They  were  found,  however,  and  their  lives  were 
saved.     They  lived  to  see  more  than  one  attack  on 
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BoonesboroLigh,  and  to  pass  through  many  other 
dangers." 

''  Was  Captain  Boone  killed  by  the  Indians  at 
last?  "  asked  Joe. 

"  No.  He  was  captured  by  them  once  and  held 
for  a  long  time,"  was  the  answer.  "  They  admired 
him  so  much  that  a  family  of  Indians  adopted  him 
as  their  son,  but  he  finally  managed  to  escape,  and 
got  back  to  Boonesborough  safe  and  sound.  He  did 
not  spend  the  rest  of  his  days  there,  though.  After 
many  years,  he  heard  stories  of  the  beautiful  lands 
still  farther  to  the  west.  There  w^ere  broad  prairies, 
and  great  herds  of  buffaloes,  besides  bears  and  deer 
and  other  game. 

"  Boone  longed  to  see  this  country  himself,  so 
with  his  family  he  set  out  once  more  to  seek  a  new 
home  in  what  is  now  Missouri. 

"  The  Spaniards  still  owned  Louisiana,  of  which 
Missouri  was  a  part.  They  had  heard  of  Boone 
and  his  brave  deeds  and  made  him  welcome. 

"  There  is  a  good  story  told  about  Daniel  Boone. 
It  is  said  that  one  time  he  moved  to  another  place, 
because  someone  settled  within  a  dozen  miles  of 
him.  '  The  country  is  getting  too  crowded,'  he  de- 
clared, so  he  packed  up  his  goods  and  moved  away." 
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"  What  did  those  Indians  do  to  show  that  they 
adopted  him?  "  asked  Lucy. 

Uncle  Sam  laughed. 

*'  They  pulled  out  the  hair  on  his  head,  leaving  a 
little  tuft  on  top.  That  was  for  a  scalp-lock.  It 
must  have  hurt  a  good  deal  to  have  it  done,  too,  hut 
he  did  not  flinch.  Then  he  was  led  down  to  the 
river  and  washed  and  ruhhed.  That  was  to  '  take 
all  his  white  blood  out !  ' 

"  After  that  he  was  taken  to  the  council-house, 
where  the  chief  made  a  long  speech,  telling  Boone 
what  an  honor  it  was  to  be  adopted  by  the  red  men. 
His  head  and  face  were  painted  and  his  scalp-lock 
was  tied  up  with  ribbons  and  trimmed  with  feathers. 
The  ceremony  ended  with  a  feast  and  smoke. 

''  The  people  who  adopted  Boone  had  lost  a  son 
who  was  a  warrior.  They  admired  the  white  man 
and  became  very  fond  of  him.  He  was  careful  not 
to  let  them  know  that  he  was  longing  to  escape 
every  minute  he  was  with  them. 

"  But,  dear  me!  there  is  so  much  to  tell  of  Daniel 
Boone  I  could  talk  hours  about  him.  Remember 
this,  though :  he  helped  our  country  nobly.  He  ex- 
plored and  made  known  a  vast  and  rich  country 
where  few  would  have  dared  to  go  if  it  had  not  been 
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for  his  showing  the  way.  It  was  because  of  him, 
and  others  hke  him,  that  the  rest  of  the  world  be- 
gan to  say,  '  What  a  country  of  brave  people  that  is 
across  the  water !  What  a  great  country  it  is,  to  be 
sure!'" 


CHAPTER  X 

BENJAMIN  FRANKLIN 

44 T    REALLY  do  not  believe  the  patriots  could 

JL  have  saved  America  if  it  had  not  been  for 
Benjamin  Franklin." 

"  Why,  Uncle  Sam !  Do  you  mean  that  Wash- 
ington wasn't  wise  enough  to  beat  the  British  with- 
out his  help?  " 

"  I  mean  just  this,  Joe :  across  the  water  were 
many  other  countries  besides  England.  At  first 
they  thought  the  colonies  very  foolish  to  stand  up 
for  their  own  rights.  The  people  here  needed  a 
great  deal  of  money  to  carry  on  the  war.  The  sol- 
diers had  little  clothing;  powder  was  in  small  sup- 
ply and  hard  to  get;  the  colonies  had  always  de- 
pended on  the  mother  country  for  manufactured 
goods. 

"  We  should  have  failed  entirely  if  friends  out- 
side had  not  taken  our  part,  and  Benjamin  Franklin 
gained  those  friends  for  us.  He  made  other  coun- 
tries see  that  we  were  worthy  of  help." 
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*'  Oh-h !  "  said  Joe  and  Lucy  together. 

"  Yes.  In  the  first  place,  he  was  a  great  man, 
a  very  great  man.  People  in  Europe  had  heard  of 
his  discovering  wonderful  things.  They  had  read 
many  of  the  wise  things  he  wrote.  So,  when  he 
went  to  them  to  tell  of  our  troubles,  they  were  will- 
ing to  listen. 

*'  Sit  down  here  by  the  fire  and  you  shall  hear 
his  story." 

It  was  a  sharp  winter's  day.  Outside  the  win- 
dows long  icicles  were  hanging,  for  the  sunlight  was 
not  warm  enough  to  melt  them.  The  ground  was 
covered  w^ith  glistening  sheets  of  snow. 

Joe  and  Lucy  had  just  come  into  the  cottage,  on 
their  way  home  from  skating. 

''  But  Jack  Frost  was  too  much  for  us,"  Joe  had 
declared,  with  a  stamp  of  his  feet,  and  Lucy  agreed 
with  him.  Both  children  were  quite  willing  to  take 
off  their  wraps  and  spend  the  rest  of  the  afternoon 
by  Uncle  Sam's  bright  fire. 

After  Lucy  had  made  some  hot  lemonade  under 
his  direction,  all  sat  down  to  drink  it,  while  their 
old  friend  told  the  story  of  Benjamin  Franklin. 

A  long,  long  time  ago  there  was  a  little  boy  who 
lived  in  Boston.     He  had  light  hair  and  clear,  gray 
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eyes.  His  home  was  so  near  the  ocean  that  he 
could  play  by  the  shore  every  day,  if  he  wished. 
He  had  sixteen  brothers  and  sisters. 

Benny's  father  made  tallow  candles  for  a  living. 
He  was  very  thoughtful,  and  great  men  of  Boston 
liked  to  talk  with  him  and  hear  what  he  had  to  say 
about  the  news  of  the  day.  He  always  spoke  w^ords 
that  were  worth  hearing.  He  had  many  friends 
and,  although  he  w^as  poor,  he  was  always  glad  to 
have  them  share  his  simple  meals. 

Benjamin  was  a  lively  little  fellow  and  liked  to 
be  a  leader  among  his  playmates.  One  day  he  and 
his  boy  friends  were  playing  near  the  millpond. 
They  often  went  there  to  fish  for  minnows.  But 
the  land  about  the  pond  was  low  and  marshy,  and 
the  boys  had  trodden  it  down  so  that  it  was  not  fit 
to  stand  on. 

Benny  had  a  sudden  thought,  as  he  noticed  a  pile 
of  stones  which  had  been  brought  there  for  the 
building  of  a  house.  He  turned  to  his  friends  and 
said: 

"  Let's  take  these  stones  and  make  a  wharf;  then 
we  can  fish  without  getting  our  feet  wet." 

The  boys  waited  till  evening,  for  they  did  not 
want  the  workmen  to  see  what  they  were  doing. 
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As  soon  as  the  men  had  left  for  the  night,  however, 
they  set  to  work  with  a  will.  Some  of  the  stones 
were  so  large  that  two  or  three  boys  were  needed 
to  carry  a  single  one.  But  they  did  not  give  up 
till  the  last  one  had  been  taken,  and  the  wharf  w^as 
finished. 

The  next  day  the  men  who  were  building  the 
house  were  much  surprised  w^hcn  they  found  what 
had  been  done.  It  w^as  an  easy  matter  to  find  out 
the  names  of  the  mischievous  boys,  and  a  complaint 
was  carried  to  Franklin's  father  and  to  the  fathers 
of  his  playmates.  The  children  were  punished  as 
they  deserved,  and  they  were  also  made  to  carry 
every  stone  back  to  the  place  from  which  they  took 
it.  How  much  heavier  the  stones  seemed  than  they 
did  the  first  time ! 

"  But  father,"  Benjamin  said,  "  we  were  doing 
something  that  would  be  useful." 

''  It  was  not  honest,"  was  the  answer,  ''  and  what- 
ever is  not  honest  cannot  be  truly  useful." 

When  the  boy  was  only  ten  years  old,  he  was 
taken  out  of  school  to  help  his  father.  He  cut 
wicks  for  candles  and  filled  the  molds.  Sometimes 
he  tended  the  shop  or  did  errands. 

He  hated  the  work,  and  often,  when  he  had  spare 
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moments,  he  went  clown  to  the  shore  and  watched 
the  ships.  He  thought  of  a  brother  who  had  gone 
to  sea,  and  he  longed  to  go,  too.  What  a  delight- 
ful time  sailors  must  have,  he  thought.  His  father 
found  out  what  was  in  the  boy's  mind. 

"Dear  me!  I  do  not  want  Benjamin  to  run 
away,"  he  thought.  ''  I  must  think  of  some  trade 
that  he  really  likes  and  set  him  to  learn  it." 

So  he  often  took  the  boy  to  walk.  He  showed 
him  carpenters  and  bricklayers  at  work,  as  well  as 
braziers,  turnei:s,  and  .other  men  busy  at  their 
trades.  All  the  time  he  watched  Benjamin  care- 
fully to  see  if  he  could  find  out  what  work  he 
really  liked. 

After  a  while  he  decided  on  binding  the  boy  out 
to  a  printer.  Benny  had  loved  books  all  his  life. 
Indeed,  he  was  so  young  when  he  learned  to  read 
that  he  could  not  remember  it. 

His  older  brother,  James,  had  been  to  England 
and  bought  a  press  and  type.  He  brought  them  to 
Boston  and  set  up  as  a  printer.  Benny  had  already 
been  two  years  helping  his  father  in  the  chandlery 
business,  although  he  was  only  twelve  years  old 
when  he  went  to  work  for  his  brother  James. 

The  boy  learned  quickly  and  was  soon  of  great 
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help  in  the  printing  office.  He  hked  this  new  hiisi- 
ness  much  better  than  making  candles,  and,  besides, 
he  now  had  a  chance  to  borrow  books  from  those 
who  worked  in  the  bookstores.  This  made  him 
happy,  for  he  loved  to  read  better  than  anything 
else  in  the  world. 

Many  a  night  he  stopped  at  a  bookstore  to  bor- 
row a  book  on  his  way  home  from  the  printing 
house.  Then,  hurrying  home,  he  would  sit  down 
to  enjoy  his  treasure,  for  the  book  must  be  returned 
early  the  next  morning.  Hour  after  hour  he  read, 
and  the  morning  light  often  came  stealing  into  the 
room  before  he  thought  of  sleep. 

When  he  was  sixteen  years  old,  Benjamin  went 
to  his  brother  one  day  and  said,  ''  If  you  will  give 
me  half  the  money  you  pay  for  my  board,  I  will  get 
my  own  food." 

He  thought,  "  If  James  will  do  this,  I  can  have 
more  money  and  time  for  reading  than  I  have  now." 

His  brother  was  quite  willing  to  do  it,  because  it 
was  a  saving  to  him. 

After  this,  while  the  others  went  away  from  the 
printing  office  to  get  their  meals,  the  young  man 
stayed  there  to  read,  munching  a  biscuit,  or  a  bunch 
of  raisins,  or  a  tart,  as  he  read.     This  little  lunch, 
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with  a  glass  of  water,  was  quite  enough  to  satisfy 
him. 

He  was  doubly  happy  now, —  he  not  only  had 
more  time  to  read,  but  he  was  also  able  to  save  half 
the  money  his  brother  allowed  him,  and  he  used 
these  savings  to  buy  more  books. 

James  Franklin  was  now  printing  a  newspaper. 
It  was  one  of  the  earliest  ones  printed  in  America. 
Some  of  his  friends  wrote  pieces  for  the  paper  that 
were  praised  very  much.  They  often  came  to  the 
office  to  talk  with  James  and  tell  him  what  people 
were  saying  about  their  writings. 

Benjamin  listened  to  what  they  said.  He 
thought,  *'  I,  too,  would  like  to  try  my  hand ;  but 
then,  my  brother  would  not  print  anything  he 
thought  I  wrote." 

Nevertheless  he  set  to  work.  He  changed  his 
hand-writing  so  that  no  one  would  know  it  was 
his.  When  the  paper  was  finished,  he  went  to 
the  printing  office  at  night  and  slipped  it  under  the 
door. 

Morning  came,  and  his  brother  went  to  the  office 
as  usual.  He  saw  the  paper  lying  on  the  floor, 
picked  it  up  and  read  it.  He  was  so  pleased  with 
it,  that,  when  some  of  his  friends  called,  he  wished 
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them  to  read  it,  too.  They  all  praised  it  and  tried 
to  guess  who  could  have  written  it. 

As  Benjamin  heard  what  they  said,  he  felt  very 
proud,  but  he  did  not  let  them  know  that  he  was 
the  writer  of  the  paper. 

After  this  he  wrote  other  papers  and  put  them 
under  the  office  door  in  the  same  way.  They  were 
also  praised.  By  this  time  Benjamin  had  grown  so 
vain  that  he  did  not  wish  to  keep  his  secret  any 
longer. 

When  it  was  known  that  young  Franklin  was 
such  a  good  writer,  his  brother's  friends  began  to 
notice  him  a  good  deal.  Perhaps  James  was  jeal- 
ous; at  any  rate,  he  treated  Benjamin  unkindly. 
He  had  often  beaten  him  before.  Now  that  he  was 
more  ill-tempered  than  ever,  Benjamin  said  to  him- 
self, "  I  cannot  stand  it  any  longer.  I  will  try  to 
get  work  somewhere  else." 

But  James  found  out  what  his  brother  meant  to 
do  and  went  to  every  other  printing  office  in  the 
town,  asking  the  masters  not  to  give  Benjamin  any 
work. 

"  I  will  go  to  New  York,"  thought  the  young 
fellow.  "  I  can  find  work  there.  But  I  shall  have 
to  steal  away,  because  my  father  takes  my  brother's 
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part  and  he  would  not  consent  to  my  leavini,^ 
James." 

He  sold  his  books  to  get  a  little  money,  and  aftcr 
a  three  days'  sail  he  found  himself  three  hundred 
miles  from  home,  in  the  strange  city  of  New  York. 

As  soon  as  he  had  looked  about  him,  he  went  to 
an  old  man  who  was  a  printer,  and  asked  for  work. 

"  I  have  none,"  was  the  answer,  "  but  if  you  will 
go  to  my  son  in  Philadelphia,  I  think  he  may  give 
you  work.     One  of  his  men  has  just  died." 

Philadelphia  was  one  hundred  miles  aw^ay,  but 
Benjamin  started  at  once.  He  had  a  hard  journey 
and  many  accidents  befell  him. 

It  was  eight  o'clock  on  a  Sunday  morning  when 
he  found  himself  in  the  old  Quaker  town.  He  wore 
rough  working-clothes  and  was  dirty  from  a  long 
boat  ride.  His  pockets  were  stuffed  with  shirts  and 
stockings.  He  had  just  one  dollar  and  a  few  pen- 
nies in  his  purse ;  he  knew  no  one  in  the  whole  town. 
He  walked  along,  looking  at  everything  about  him. 
At  the  end  of  a  street,  he  saw  a  boy  carrying  some 
bread. 

"  Where  did  you  get  it  ?  "  he  asked. 

The  boy  pointed  to  a  baker's  shop  not  far  away. 
Benjamin  went  to  the  shop  and  bought  three  big, 
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puffy  rolls.  He  put  one  under  each  arm  and  be- 
gan eating  the  third.  As  he  walked  along  the 
street,  he  passed  a  young  girl  standing  in  a  door- 
way. 

''  What  an  awkward  fellow  that  is !  "  thought 
the  girl,  and  she  smiled  as  she  watched  the  stranger. 

This  young  girl,  who  was  so  much  amused,  was 
Miss  Read.  Little  did  she  think  at  this  time  that 
she  was  looking  at  her  future  husband,  and  that  it 
would  not  be  many  years  before  she  would  be  very 
proud  of  being  the  wife  of  the  great  Benjamin 
Franklin. 

By  the  time  he  had  eaten  one  of  the  big  rolls, 
Franklin's  hunger  was  gone.  "  Now  for  some 
good,  cold  water,"  he  said,  and  he  went  down  to  the 
river  bank  to  get  a  drink.  But  first  he  gave  the  two 
rolls  he  had  left  to  a  poor  woman  and  her  little 
child. 

Again  Franklin  made  his  way  up  into  the  town. 
He  soon  found  himself  in  the  midst  of  a  crowd  of 
neatly-dressed  people  on  their  way  to  church.  He 
followed  them  and  entered  a  Quaker  meeting-house. 

The  place  was  very  still.  There  was  no  sermon 
nor  music,  for  the  Quaker  ways  are  quite  different 
from  those  of  other  people.     It  was  so  quiet,  in- 
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deed,  that  the  young  man's  head  began  to  nod  and 
he  was  soon  fast  asleep.  When  the  meeting  was 
over,  someone  kindly  woke  him  and  he  went  out 
to  look  up  a  lodging  place. 

Early  the  next  morning  he  set  out  in  search  of 
work,  and  it  was  not  long  before  he  was  busy  at 
his  trade.  He  made  many  friends  and  was  soon 
able  to  appear  among  them  much  more  like  a  gen- 
tleman than  he  did  that  first  morning  in  Philadel- 
phia. 

It  was  not  long  before  he  went  to  live  at  the 
house  of  Miss  Read,  the  young  lady  who  had 
laughed  at  his  awkward  looks  when  she  first  saw 
him.  He  was  so  industrious  and  had  such  good 
habits  that  he  began  to  save  money.  Those  who 
knew  him  said : 

"  Young  Franklin  certainly  is  a  very  good  fel- 
low. How  many  books  he  reads;  how  wise  he  is; 
and  how  much  he  learns  by  watching  with  those 
keen,  gray  eyes  of  his !  " 

One  morning,  as  he  was  at  work,  there  was  a 
great  stir  in  the  printing  office.  The  royal  gov- 
ernor, dressed  in  great  style,  came  walking  in.  And 
he  came,  not  to  see  the  owner,  but  the  young  work- 
man, Benjamin  Franklin! 
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He  invited  Franklin  to  dine  with  him,  and  then 
and  there  proposed  to  set  him  up  in  business.  He 
had  heard  of  the  young  man's  good  habits,  and  had 
learned  how  clever  he  was  in  his  work.  After  this 
he  often  invited  Franklin  to  his  home  and  talked 
over  many  plans  for  his  success  in  business. 

Of  course  the  young  man  was  quite  proud.  Only 
eighteen  years  old !  And  he,  a  poor  printer,  treated 
so  politely  by  the  Governor  of  Pennsylvania !  The 
offer  to  set  him  up  in  the  printing  business  was  al- 
most too  great  to  believe. 

He  must  talk  over  the  good  news  with  his  father, 
so  he  left  Philadelphia  and  went  back  to  his  home 
in  Boston.  His  parents  were  very  glad  to  see  him 
and  were  pleased  at  his  good  fortune. 

He  visited  his  brother's  printing  office  and  showed 
the  workmen  the  watch  he  had  earned  while  in 
Philadelphia.  He  put  his  hand  in  his  pocket  and 
took  it  out  full  of  si'lver,  which  he  spread  before 
their  eyes.  The  people  of  Boston  were  only  used 
to  paper  money,  so  this  was  a  strange  sight  to  the 
men.  Then  he  gave  them  a  dollar  to  spend  and 
Vvcnt  his  way. 

When  his  visit  was  over  he  went  back  to  Phila- 
delphia, but  he  could  not  set  up  as  a  printer  till  he 
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had  been  to  England  to  buy  type  and  a  press.  He 
did  not  have  money  enough  himself,  but  his  seem- 
ing friend,  the  governor,  gave  him  letters  that 
should  make  it  possible  for  him  to  get  what  he 
wanted  on  credit. 

After  a  long  voyage  the  ocean  was  crossed,  and 
Franklin  stepped  on  the  shore  of  the  mother  coun- 
try. Great  was  his  surprise  and  disappointment  to 
find  that  the  governor  had  a  bad  name  there  and 
that  the  letters  would  do  him  no  good. 

He  was  in  a  strange  land  with  little  money.  He 
soon  found  work,  however,  and  there,  as  well  as  in 
America,  he  made  many  friends.  The  men  who 
worked  in  the  place  with  Franklin  called  him  the 
"  water  American,"  for  he  drank  only  water,  while 
they  drank  great  quantities  of  beer. 

"  And  he  is  stronger  than  we,"  they  said  to  each 
other,  "  although  we  take  strong  beer."  They 
could  not  understand  it. 

When  Franklin  had  been  in  England  for  some 
time,  he  met  a  good  merchant  who  was  about  to 
return  to  Philadelphia  to  open  a  bookstore.  He 
offered  the  young  man  a  place  in  his  store,  if  he 
would  go  back  with  him.  Benjamin  accepted  and 
once  more  found  himself  in  America. 
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From  this  time  he  began  to  prosper.  He  was 
soon  printing  a  newspaper  of  his  own.  He  called 
it  The  Busy  Body.  For  this  paper  he  wrote  many 
wise  things  that  set  people  to  thinking. 

He  started  a  public  library, —  the  first  one  in 
America.  It  gave  a  chance  for  everyone,  poor  as 
well  as  rich,  to  study  and  grow  wiser.  Franklin 
spent  an  hour  or  two  a  day  in  the  library  and  was 
fast  becoming  a  very  wise  man  indeed. 

He  was  now  married  and,  although  he  was  able 
by  this  time  to  save  a  good  deal  of  money,  yet  he 
lived  in  a  very  simple  way.  He  made  his  breakfast 
of  bread  and  milk  and  ate  it  out  of  a  cheap  earthen 
bowl  with  a  pewter  spoon.  One  morning,  when  he 
came  downstairs  to  breakfast,  he  was  much  sur- 
prised to  find  a  china  bowl,  and  beside  it  lay  a  sil- 
ver spoon.  His  wife  had  bought  them  for  him. 
Years  afterwards,  when  he  lived  in  grand  style 
with  a  closet  full  of  silver,  he  must  have  smiled  at 
the  thought  of  the  old  days. 

Franklin  was  not  satisfied  with  being  the  editor 
of  a  newspaper.  He  published  an  almanac  which 
came  to  be  known  as  ''  Poor  Richard's  Almanack/' 
There  were  so  many  wise  and  helpful  sayings  in  it 
that  people  in  all  parts  of  the  country  bought  copies 
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of  it.  There  were  many  persons,  who  read  no  book 
but  the  Bible,  but  felt  that  they  must  certainly  have 
Poor  Richard's  Almanack.  It  told  them  many 
things  they  wished  to  know;  it  also  helped  them 
to  be  better  and  wiser. 

Franklin's  busy  mind  was  not  satisfied  with  what 
he  was  already  doing.  He  thought  much  of  the 
city  in  which  he  lived.  How  could  he  best  help  its 
people?  One  thing  was  certain, —  a  fire  in  a  city 
was  a  very  dreadful  thing.  He  set  to  work  at 
once  to  form  a  fire-company,  the  first  in  America. 

Then  he  said  to  himself,  "  How  dark  our  streets 
are  when  night  falls  upon  us.  Many  accidents  and 
crimes  happen  for  this  reason."  So  he  had  lamps 
set  up  along  the  streets  to  light  them  as  long  as 
there  was  need  of  it. 

He  thought  about  having  more  comfortable 
houses.  Only  open  fireplaces  were  used  for 
warmth,  so  he  invented  a  stove  that  was  named  for 
him,  the  Franklin  stove.  It  was  very  like  a  fire- 
place itself,  but  it  stood  out  in  the  room  and  gave 
far  more  warmth.     It  is  in  use  even  to  this  day. 

Even  now  Franklin  did  not  rest.  He  turned  his 
thoughts  out  into  the  great  world  around  and  above 
him.     He  studied  the  thunder  storms.     He  said, 
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"  I  believe  the  lightning  that  shoots  across  the 
sky  is  electricity." 

He  made  a  kite  of  silk  and  put  a  sharp  point  of 
wire  on  the  top  of  it.  It  was  a  sort  of  lightning 
rod,  to  gather  the  electricity  in  the  clouds  to  itself. 
Near  his  hand  he  tied  a  key  to  the  string. 

Then  he  waited  for  a  thunder  storm,  and  as  soon 
as  it  began  to  come  up  he  went  outdoors  with  his 
kite.  He  sent  it  up  into  the  air,  and  the  electricity 
came  from  the  wire  point,  down  the  string  and  into 
the  key.  He  knew  he  had  caught  the  lightning,  be- 
cause when  he  held  his  knuckle  near  the  key  a  little 
spark  flashed  out. 

This  discovery,  and  many  others  about  elec- 
tricity, made  him  famous  all  over  the  world.  He 
was  now  the  great  Dr.  Franklin  and  the  people 
of  America  were  very  proud  of  him. 

Troubles  were  already  beginning  between  the 
colonies  and  England.  The  people  of  Pennsylvania 
had  some  of  their  own.  They  said,  *'  We  must 
send  someone  over  to  England  to  speak  for  us." 
There  was  no  one  else  who  could  do  this  for  them 
so  well  as  the  famous  Dr.  Franklin. 

He  left  his  home  and  sailed  to  England  where 
he  was  treated  with  great  honor.     While  he  was  in 
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England  he  did  all  he  could  for  the  people  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

After  being  away  five  years,  he  returned  to  Phil- 
adelphia. He  found  things  in  America  worse  than 
ever.  He  was  especially  sorry  for  the  people  of 
Massachusetts,  for  they  suffered  more  than  any 
other  colony. 

Soon  after  he  came  back  to  this  country,  he  was 
asked  to  go  once  more  to  England  and  do  all  he 
could  to  make  better  feeling  for  the  colonists.  With- 
out thinking  of  his  own  comfort,  he  again  bade  his 
wife  and  children  good-bye  and  hastened  to  give 
the  needed  help. 

When  he  reached  England,  he  talked  mildly  and 
cleverly  to  the  great  men  there.  He  begged  that 
the  stamp  tax  should  not  be  enforced.  There  would 
surely  be  trouble  unless  the  mother  country  treated 
the  colonies  more  justly,  he  told  them.  He  spoke 
well  and  without  fear,  and  the  English  people  lis- 
tened to  what  he  said,  but  they  kept  on  their  same 
old  foolish  way  of  thinking  and  doing. 

The  battles  of  Lexington  and  Concord  had  been 
fought,  when  Franklin  stepped  once  more  on  the 
soil  of  America.  The  wise  men  of  the  country  were 
busy  preparing  for  war.    An  army  was  being  gath- 
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ered  and  money  must  be  raised  to  support  it.  Arms 
and  powder  must  be  collected. 

When  Washington  was  chosen  commander  of 
the  American  soldiers  he  had  a  great  work  before 
him,  and  Franklin  of  all  others,  was  sent  to  help 
him  make  the  plans  that  should  save  the  country 
both  of  them  loved  so  well.  So,  without  resting, 
the  great  man  started  for  Cambridge  in  Massachu- 
setts. 

"  Oh!  and  I  suppose  before  he  left  he  joined  the 
army  and  fought  against  the  British,"  said  Joe,  as 
Uncle  Sam  came  to  a  standstill. 

"  Not  so.  He  did  not  fight  in  a  single  battle  of 
the  Revolution,"  was  the  answer.  "  When  he  was 
asked  to  take  a  place  in  the  army  as  one  of  its  lead- 
ers, he  said  that  he  was  not  fitted  for  the  work.  He 
knew  better  than  anyone  else  how  he  could  best 
help  his  country. 

**  But,  my  dear  children,  you  look  tired  from  sit- 
ting still  so  long.  Run  home  to  your  mother,  and 
go  so  fast  that  Jack  Frost  can't  catch  you." 

Joe  and  Lucy  both  laughed.  It  was  true  that 
they  were  a  little  tired.  "  But  we  liked  the  story  so 
well  that  we  didn't  know  it,  Uncle  Sam,"  said  Lucy, 
as  she  pulled  on  her  mittens. 


CHAPTER  XI 

THE    BIG    ELM    TREE    AND    THE    MEN    UNDER    IT 

44 T    AM  glad  it  was  an  elm/'  said  Joe,  "  for  that 

JL      is  my  favorite  tree." 

"  When  Franklin  reached  Cambridge,  he  found 
that  Washington  was  a  very  busy  man  indeed." 
Uncle  Sam  spoke  as  though  he  were  thinking  out 
loud.  He  seemed  to  have  forgotten  that  the  chil- 
dren were  listening  to  him. 

"  Very  busy  indeed !  There  were  thousands  of 
soldiers  about  him,  but  few  of  them  were  trained  for 
fighting ;  and  one  has  to  be  trained  for  that,  as  well 
as  for  anything  else.  Some  of  the  troops  had  taken 
part  in  Indian  wars,  to  be  sure,  but  there  they 
fought  in  a  very  different  way  from  what  they  must 
in  meeting  the  English  soldiers. 

"  They  had  no  fine  uniforms  like  the  British. 
They  were  dressed  in  all  sorts  of  ways.  They 
needed  a  great  many  things  to  make  them  comforta- 
ble in  the  long  marches  that  were  before  them." 

"  Yes,  I  understand,"  interrupted  Joe.  ''  Soldiers 
127 
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have  to  carry  blankets  to  cover  them  when  they 
sleep  outdoors ;  they  must  have  things  to  cook  with, 
too,  for  they  have  to  get  their  own  meals.  They 
must  also  have  medicines  in  case  they  are  sick,  for 
a  soldier  can't  fight  unless  he  keeps  well." 

"  They  need  good  tents,  too,"  added  Lucy. 

"  That  is  all  quite  true,  and  Washington  had  to 
provide  for  all  these  things,  as  well  as  for  the  train- 
ing of  his  army,  and  for  money  with  which  to  pay 
the  soldiers  and  get  food  and  arms  for  them,"  Un- 
cle Sam  continued. 

"  The  camp  at  Cambridge  was  a  queer  sight. 
Some  of  the  men  slept  in  tents  of  sailcloth  stretched 
over  poles,  but  others  were  sheltered  in  little  huts 
made  of  green  boughs  twisted  together.  Still  others 
piled  up  stones  and  covered  them  with  turf  to  keep 
out  the  rain. 

"  The  people  of  Cambridge  were  very  kind.  They 
made  room  in  their  houses  for  as  many  soldiers  as 
they  could,  while  the  doors  of  the  Episcopal  church 
were  opened,  to  give  shelter  to  as  many  as  could  find 
comfort  inside." 

"Did  the  men  get  enough  to  eat?"  asked  Joe 
anxiously.  He  had  such  a  good  appetite  himself, 
he  hated  to  think  of  others  being  hungry. 
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"  If  you  had  been  there,  you  would  have  heard 
the  rumble,  rumble,  rumble  of  heavy  carts  all  day 
long.  The  people  for  hundreds  of  miles  around 
Cambridge  were  thinking  the  same  question  as  you, 
Joe.  They  went  into  their  storehouses  and  gath- 
ered together  fruit  and  vegetables,  butter  and  eggs. 
They  killed  sheep,  hogs  and  cattle. 

"  '  Our  brave  men  must  not  suffer,'  they  said  to 
each  other.  So  the  wagons  were  loaded,  and  the 
horses  plodded  along  over  the  country  roads  to 
carry  food  to  the  army  at  Cambridge. 

"  All  was  stir  and  bustle  there,  and  many  brave 
leaders  were  training  the  soldiers  for  the  battles 
that  would  surely  follow  soon.  Some  of  these  lead- 
ers had  already  done  famous  deeds. 

*'  For  example,  there  was  Daniel  Morgan,  who 
had  come  from  Virginia  with  his  riflemen.  He  was 
almost  a  giant,  and  as  brave  as  he  was  big  and 
strong.  Once,  when  he  was  a  young  man,  a  cruel 
British  officer  had  ordered  that  Morgan  should  re- 
ceive five  hundred  lashes!  It  was  enough  to  kill 
almost  anyone,  but  the  great  soldier  bore  the  whip- 
ping and  lived  through  it,  though  his  heart  was 
filled  with  hatred  for  the  man  who  gave  the  order. 

"  Afterwards,  Morgan  was  shot  through  the  neck 
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by  a  musket-ball  while  fighting  against  the  Indians. 
'  They  shall  not  get  my  scalp,'  he  said  to  himself, 
although  he  was  suffering  horribly.  He  clasped  his 
arms  around  his  horse's  neck  and  urged  him  on 
with  all  his  might.  The  noble  animal  did  his  best. 
On  came  the  savage  foe,  but  he  could  not  overtake 
the  flying  white  man.  Seeing  that  it  was  of  no  use, 
the  angry  Indian  threw  his  tomahawk  at  Morgan 
and  gave  up  the  chase. 

''  How  different  was  Morgan  from  Benedict  Ar- 
nold, another  of  the  leaders  gathered  at  Cambridge 
under  Washington.  Arnold  was  generous  and 
brave,  to  be  sure,  but  he  had  the  great  weakness  of 
vanity.  He  fought  nobly  for  his  country  in  the 
first  years  of  the  Revolution,  but,  through  his  van- 
ity, turned  traitor  before  it  was  over. 

"  Then  there  was  John  Stark,  who  had  already 
shown  himself  so  fearless  that  even  the  Indians  ad- 
mired him.  Once,  wdien  they  had  taken  him  pris- 
oner, they  carried  him  to  one  of  their  villages  and 
made  him  run  the  gauntlet. 

"  This  was  the  way  it  was  done :  the  warriors 
stood  in  two  rows,  each  holding  a  club  or  stick  in 
his  hand.  Then,  as  Stark  ran  between  the  two  lines, 
the  warriors  were  to  strike  at  him  as  he  passed  by. 
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"  But  Stark  knew  the  Indians  and  their  ways, 
and  that  they  admired  a  brave  man.  In  an  instant 
he  had  seized  a  ckib  from  one  of  the  warriors  and 
began  to  fight  his  way  down  the  h'ne.  It  pleased 
them  very  much  and  they  grunted  approval  at  the 
brave  white  man. 

"  Stark  was  a  prisoner  among  the  Indians  long- 
enough  to  learn  a  great  deal  about  their  ways  of 
fighting,  and  after  he  got  free  he  knew  better  than 
almost  anyone  else  how  to  go  to  war  against  them. 

"  Major-General  Charles  Lee  was  in  Cambridge 
at  this  time.  He  had  a  fine  estate  in  Virginia  and 
had  fought  both  in  America  and  Europe.  He  loved 
himself  better  than  anyone  else  in  the  world,  and 
longed  for  wealth  and  fame.  He  was  jealous  of 
Washington.  '  Why  was  not  I  made  commander, 
instead  of  George  Washington?  '  he  said  to  himself. 

''  Such  a  man  could  not  be  a  true  friend  to  Amer- 
ica. He,  and  others  like  him,  made  Washington  a 
great  deal  of  needless  trouble. 

"  When  Franklin  had  done  all  he  could  at  Cam- 
bridge, he  went  back  to  Philadelphia.  He  was  busy 
thinking. 

'' '  It  is  time  for  the  colonies  to  unite  and  declare 
themselves  free/  he  concluded. 
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"  Indeed,  the  union  of  the  colonies  had  been  in  his 
mind  for  a  long  time.  Years  before  he  had  the 
thought,  when  he  printed  in  his  newspaper  the 
words,  '  Join  or  die.'  He  did  not  then  have  the  idea 
of  separation  from  Great  Britain,  but  now  that  the 
mother  country  had  treated  the  colonists  so  cruelly, 
and  real  battles  had  been  fought,  there  was  nothing 
else  to  do  but  to  separate. 

"  '  We  must  declare  ourselves  free,'  he  and  Sam- 
uel Adams  told  others. 

''  But  the  answer  came  again  and  again,  '  Not 
yet.  Not  yet.'  The  people  still  had  some  love  left 
for  the  stupid  King,  George  the  Third,  and  it  seemed 
a  terrible  thing  to  separate  themselves  entirely  from 
England. 

"  They  said,  *  Let  us  send  someone  to  tell  the  King 
in  plain  words  what  our  troubles  are.  It  may  be 
that  he  will  come  to  his  senses  and  stop  the  war.' 

'*  But  by  that  time  King  George  had  just  one 
thought  about  the  colonists:  they  were  rebels  and 
they  must  be  punished.  He  would  not  listen  to  any- 
thing else.  He  was  already  sending  messages  to 
other  countries  of  Europe,  asking  for  soldiers  to 
fight  against  the  rebels  in  America. 

Meantime  the  dreadful  war  was  raging,  now 
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in  one  place,  now  in  another.  Sometimes  the  Brit- 
ish were  winning,  sometimes  the  brave  colonists. 

"By  the  17th  day  of  March,  1776,  Washington 
and  his  troops  had  made  it  so  unpleasant  for  the 
British  in  Boston  that  they  went  on  board  their 
ships  and  sailed  away.  They  left  behind  them  two 
hundred  cannons,  and  other  firearms  and  stores  of 
war.     It  was  a  great  day  for  America. 

"  '  We  should  wait  no  longer ;  we  certainly  ought 
to  declare  ourselves  free,'  said  the  people  now,  for 
at  this  very  time  came  the  news  that  the  King  had 
hired  German  soldiers  to  help  him  against  the  colo- 
nists. Love  for  their  ruler  was  quite  dead.  No 
longer  would  they  shout,  '  God  save  the  King ! '  It 
was  rather,  '  God  save  the  people ! ' 

"  Some  of  the  people  of  North  Carolina  had 
adopted  resolutions  of  independence,  and  the  matter 
had  been    brought  up  in  the  legislature  of  Virginia. 

Finally  the  Continental  Congress  at  Philadelphia 
chose  a  committee  to  bring  in  suitable  resolutions. 
This  committee  reported  on  the  2d  of  July  and  the 
Declaration  was  then  adopted,  the  committee  being 
instructed  to  make  a  copy  of  it  in  proper  form.  This 
was  made  and  presented  on  the  4th  of  July,  1776, 
and  adopted  as  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 
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The  Declaration  of  Independence  was  written  by 
Thomas  Jefferson,  one  of  the  youngest  men  of  the 
Congress.  John  Adams,  Benjamin  Frankhn,  Roger 
Sherman  and  Robert  Livingston  were  also  members 
of  the  committee. 

'*  The  news  of  the  great  Declaration  quickly 
spread  through  the  country.  The  people  heard  it 
with  the  greatest  delight.  Huge  bonfires  were  light- 
ed, bells  were  rung,  and  much  powder  was  burnt. 
It  was  the  first  Independence  Day  of  America." 

"  And  that  is  why  we  have  had  fireworks  and 
bonfires  on  the  Fourth  of  July  ever  since,"  cried 
Jce,  jumping  up  and  turning  a  somersault  in  the 
little  sitting-room.  "  Those  people  set  us  a  good  ex- 
ample for  having  fun.  I  like  the  Fourth  of  July 
better  than  any  other  holiday  in  the  year." 

"  Most  boys  do,"  remarked  his  sister.  "  They 
like  any  chance  of  making  a  noise,  whether  there  is 
a  good  reason  for  it  or  not." 

"  When  I  was  in  Philadelphia  last  year,"  contin- 
ued Uncle  Sam,  "  I  went  to  see  the  old  Liberty  Bell. 
It  was  the  first  one  to  ring  out  the  glad  tidings  of  an 
independent  America.  It  is  cracked  now,  but  it  is 
still  tenderly  cared  for  as  one  of  this  country's 
e-reatest  treasures. 
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"  All  honor,  I  say,  to  the  brave  men  who  signed 
their  names  to  the  Declaration  of  Independence." 

Uncle  Sam  rose  and  solemnly  waved  his  hand. 

"  Why,  Uncle  Sam,  I  don't  see  any  particular 
reason  for  it.  It  is  an  easy  thing  to  sign  one's  name, 
I  should  think." 

''  Not  in  this  case,  Joe.  "  Every  man  who  had  any- 
thing* to  do  with  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
knew  that  he  would  be  hanged  if  the  colonists  failed 
to  win  in  the  war  that  was  going  on.  Only  true 
patriots  would  have  anything  to  do  with  it. 

"  As  for  Thomas  Jefferson,  the  young  man  who 
wrote  it,  you  must  certainly  know  something  about 
him.  But  we  will  save  that  story  for  another  day. 
Now  let  us  have  a  game  of  backgammon." 

"  I'll  watch  while  you  and  Joe  play,"  said  Lucy, 
jumping  up  and  getting  the  board.  "  The  red  men 
shall  be  the  British  and  the  white  ones  our  troops." 

''  May  I  have  the  white  men,  Uncle  Sam?  "  asked 
Joe. 

"  Certainly.  But  if  I  win  the  game,  you  will  be 
sorry  for  your  choice,"  the  old  man  answered  with  a 
laugh. 


CHAPTER  XII 

THOMAS    JEFFERSON 

UNCLE  SAM  sat  reading  by  the  light  of  his 
study  lamp.     His  old  cat  lay  stretched  at  his 
feet,  purring  softly. 

"  Poor  fellow,"  said  Uncle  Sam,  turning  from  his 
book  to  give  his  pet  a  little  attention.  ''  You  and  I 
must  keep  each  other  from  getting  lonesome  this 
evening." 

Just  then  there  was  the  sound  of  coming  footsteps 
and  a  merry  laugh  outside  the  door. 

''  Dear  me !  "  exclaimed  the  old  man.  ''  That  is 
Lucy's  laugh,  without  a  doubt.  What  is  the  child 
doing  to  be  out  after  dark?  " 

He  went  to  the  door  and  opened  it,  just  as  two 
small  figures  reached  the  foot  of  the  steps. 

''  We've  come  to  spend  the  evening,  Uncle  Sam," 
declared  Joe  in  proud  tones.  "  And  we  are  to  stay 
till  ten  o'clock.  Think  of  it !  Father  and  mother 
have  gone  to  a  party  for  grown-ups  and  are  to  call 
for  us  on  their  way  home." 
136 
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"  And  I  don't  believe  we  have  sat  up  till  ten 
o'clock  six  times  in  our  whole  lives,"  added  Lucy. 

''  Well,  well,  that  is  late,"  was  the  answer.  "  We 
must  see  what  wq  can  do  to  pass  the  time  pleas- 
antly." 

''  May  we  have  a  story?  "  asked  Lucy. 

"  And  a  candy-pull  ?  "  added  Joe.  The  boy  knew 
very  well  that  Uncle  Sam  would  not  refuse  anything 
he  asked, —  that  is,  if  it  was  possible  to  grant  it. 

"  Good !     But  which  shall  come  first?  " 

''  Why,  the  candy-pull,  of  course.  Then  while 
we  are  eating  the  candy,  we  can  enjoy  the  story  all 
the  more,"  declared  Joe  positively. 

The  molasses  was  soon  simmering  in  an  iron  pot 
on  the  kitchen  stove.  The  children  took  turns  in 
watching  it,  while  Uncle  Sam  sat  back  in  his  arm- 
chair, happy  as  a  king  in  the  company  of  his  small 
visitors. 

When  the  time  came  for  the  pulling,  however,  he 
did  his  part  nobly,  vying  with  the  others  in  the  light- 
ness of  the  color  to  which  he  brought  his  share  of 
the  candy. 

At  last  it  was  pronounced  good  enough  to  be  cut 
up  and  set  away  to  cool.  Then  Uncle  Sam  led  the 
little  party  back  into  the  sitting-room,  and  after  they 
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had  made  themselves  comfortable,  he  told  them  the 
story  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  the  friend  of  Patrick 
Henry. 

It  was  a  few  years  more  than  thirty  before  the 
Revolution,  that  a  little  sandy-haired  boy  first  sa,w 
the  light  in  Virginia.  He  was  named  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson. 

The  boy's  father  was  very  strong  and  was  almost 
a  giant  among  men.  He  could  do  as  much  physical 
work  as  three  other  strong  men  could  do  together. 
It  is  even  said  that  he  could  raise,  at  the  same  time, 
two  hogsheads  from  their  sides  and  stand  them  up- 
right, although  each  weighed  a  thousand  pounds. 
He  was  indeed  a  wonder  to  all  the  country  .round. 

Before  he  was  married  he  went  out  into  the  west 
among  the  wild  lands  in  the  mountains ;  there,  with 
his  slaves,  he  laid  out  a  farm  and  built  a  house  for 
his  young  and  gentle  bride. 

The  trails  of  Indians  could  be  seen  in  the  woods 
near  by.  No  other  house  was  to  be  found  nearer 
than  a  half  day's  ride.  By  the  time  the  little  son, 
Thomas,  was  born,  however,  other  people  had  set- 
tled near  by,  and  so  the  family  were  not  so  lonely. 

Thomas  was  a  big,  strong  lad,  like  his  father  be- 
fore him.     His  body  was  as  straight  as  an  arrow; 
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his  face  was  freckled  by  the  warm  Virginia  sun; 
and,  although  he  was  not  a  handsome  lad,  his  tcctli 
were  white  and  beautiful,  his  gray  eyes  clear  and 
kind,  so  that  anyone  who  met  him  saw  at  once  that 
his  heart  must  be  gentle  and  loving. 

The  boy  was  very  happy  in  his  wild  mountain 
home.  He  fished  in  the  river  that  flowed  past  his 
father's  wheat  fields;  he  shot  wild  turkeys  and  deer 
found  in  the  woods  near  by;  he  swam  in  the  river, 
or  rode  his  favorite  horse  over  field  and  mountain. 

But  the  Indians!  Was  he  not  afraid  of  meeting 
those  savages  when  alone  and  far  from  home  ?  Not 
at  all.  From  the  time  when  he  was  a  tiny  baby  he 
was  used  to  seeing  the  red  men  at  his  father's  house, 
and  he  grew  up  with  a  love  for  them.  He  knew 
some  good  Indian  chiefs  who  were  always  welcome 
visitors  at  his  home. 

When  Jefferson  was  still  a  boy  he  went  to  a  coun- 
cil of  the  red  men.  One  of  their  chiefs  was  going 
to  England  to  ask  help  for  his  people.  This  chief 
made  a  wonderful  speech  in  bidding  good-bye  to 
his  tribe. 

It  was  a  bright  moonlight  night  and  as  the  boy 
listened  to  the  powerful  words  of  the  orator  and 
watched    his   motions    and    looked    around   at   the 
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crowd  of  silent,  listening  people,  he  was  filled  with 
wonder.  He  never  forgot  that  evening  and  when 
he  was  a  very  old  man  he  delighted  to  tell  about  it. 

There  were  many  interesting  things  for  the  boy 
to  do  in  that  wild  land  in  Virginia.  There  were 
sports  of  all  kinds  and  then  lessons  with  his  father 
in  the  evening,  as  well  as  daily  study  at  the  school- 
house. 

Thomas  watched  the  negro  slaves  at  their  work, 
for  his  father  took  great  pains  in  teaching  them 
trades  of  different  kinds.  Some  of  them  were  learn- 
ing to  be  carpenters,  others  shoemakers,  and  farm- 
ers, and  millers.  The  farm  was  a  little  world  in  it- 
self. As  Thomas  watched  the  workers  with  his 
keen  gray  eyes,  he  learned  many  things  and  became 
wiser  than  most  boys  of  his  age. 

The  boy's  mother  did  not  lead  an  idle  life.  While 
her  husband  was  directing  the  farm  work,  she  was 
busy  teaching  her  negro  women  to  knit  and  spin 
and  sew,  for  the  slaves  must  be  clothed  as  well  as 
fed.  Her  little  son  would  sometimes  stop  to  watch 
his  mother  and  sisters  at  their  work  too.  Every- 
thing was  of  interest  to  his  bright  eyes. 

As  he  grew  older,  he  was  very  sure  of  one  thing, 
—  it  was  not  right  to  hold  slaves.     Besides  this,  in 
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those  days  when  so  many  people  were  afraid  of 
the  Indians  and  hated  them,  he  had  only  love  for 
them. 

"  Treat  the  red  men  fairly/'  he  said,  "  and  they 
will  be  your  friends.  It  is  only  when  they  lose  trust 
that  they  become  enemies." 

The  boy  loved  music  very  dearly.  His  violin 
was  always  close  at  hand.  His  pleasantest  evenings 
were  spent  with  his  sister  Jane  by  the  fireside  in 
winter,  or  on  the  river  bank  during  the  warm  nights 
of  summer.  They  would  sing  together,  or  else  Jane 
would  sing  while  her  brother  played  on  his  loved 
violin. 

The  boy's  father  had  long  before  made  up  his 
mind  that  Thomas  should  have  a  good  education. 
So,  when  he  was  nine  years  old,  the  boy  went  to 
live  in  the  home  of  a  clergyman,  who  should  teach 
him  Greek,  Latin  and  French. 

When  the  lad  was  only  fourteen,  his  father  died. 
It  was  a  sad  loss,  for  he  was  a  good  and  true  gen- 
tleman and  Thomas  loved  him  tenderly. 

The  boy  still  kept  on  with  his  studies.  He  liked 
mathematics  best  of  all.  Although  he  enjoyed  his 
sports  as  well  as  any  of  his  young  friends,  yet  they 
did  not  make  him  forget  his  lessons.     These  must 
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be  learned  first,  then  he  would  enter  on  a  fox  or 
deer  hunt  as  eagerly  as  the  others  did. 

"  You  must  go  to  college,  of  course,"  his  mother 
told  him,  for  it  had  been  his  father's  wish. 

It  was  the  Christmas  before  he  entered  college  that 
he  first  met  the  gay  and  lively  young  Patrick  Henry, 
who  was  spending  the  holidays  at  the  home  of  a 
friend.  Patrick  Henry  had  not  yet  shown  what  a 
great  man  he  would  become,  but  he  was  good  com- 
pany and  everyone  liked  him.  He  was  a  ready 
story-teller,  full  of  jokes,  and  a  good  fiddler. 

He  and  Jefferson  were  fast  friends  at  once,  and 
fast  friends  they  remained  for  the  rest  of  their  lives. 
Neither  dreamed,  at  the  time  of  that  first  meeting, 
how  great  the  other  would  yet  become. 

Jefferson  was  a  very  busy  fellow  at  college.  He 
had  brought  a  couple  of  horses  with  him,  but  he 
rode  less  and  less  as  the  months  went  by,  and 
studied  harder  and  harder.  Still,  busy  as  he  was, 
he  could  not  entirely  give  up  his  loved  violin.  He 
managed  to  find  a  few  spare  moments,  now  and 
then,  to  play  upon  it. 

Soon  after  he  entered  college,  he  had  a  visit  from 
Patrick  Henry,  who  had  sucklenly  made  up  his  mind 
to  be  a  lawyer  and  give  up  his  easy,  careless  life. 
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He  told  Jefferson  that  he  had  studied  law  for  six 
weeks  and  he  was  going  to  pass  his  examination 
and  practice  it. 

Perhaps  this  set  Jefferson  thinking  about  the  law. 
At  any  rate,  he  studied  it  himself;  but  not  for  a 
.few  weeks,  like  his  merry  friend  Patrick,  for  he 
gave  it  the  long,  hard  study  it  deserved. 

It  often  happened  during  those  years  that  Patrick 
Henry  came  to  see  Jefferson.  He  would  borrow 
some  of  his  law  books  and  ride  home  with  a  bundle 
of  them  tied  to  his  saddle.  But  he  did  not  always 
read  them;  he  often  brought  them  back  without 
even  turning  a  page. 

The  hated  stamp  law  was  passed.  How  excited 
both  Henry  and  Jefferson  were.  The  day  soon 
came  when  Patrick  Henry  made  the  speech  for 
which  he  was  forever  afterwards  famous.  No  one 
in  the  crowded  hall  listened  more  eagerly  than  his 
young  friend  Jefferson.  How  proud  he  was  of 
Henry ! 

To  be  sure,  the  speaker  was  awkward  at  first. 
and  his  words  came  slowly.  But  after  a  few  min- 
utes he  had  forgotten  everyt^iing  else  but  the  wrongs 
of  his  country.  Then  his  eyes  flashed  and  his  rich 
voice  rang  through  the  hall. 
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Over  in  the  doorway  stood  his  young  student 
friend,  Jefferson,  filled  with  wonder  at  the  power  of 
the  words.  And  when  the  great  speech  ended  with, 
"  If  this  be  treason,  make  the  most  of  it,"  Jeffer- 
son's eyes  were  also  flashing  and  his  heart  was  beat- 
ing quick  and  strong. 

He  went  back  to  his  studies  with  more  zeal  than 
ever.  He,  too,  would  be  a  leader.  And  when,  after 
a  while,  he  became  Lawyer  Jefferson,  he  was  soon 
known  in  Virginia  as  wise  and  great  beyond  most 
men. 

He  was  chosen,  with  others,  to  represent  Virginia 
in  the  Continental  Congress  at  Philadelphia,  and  at 
its  meeting  he  said,  ''  We  must  make  such  a  declara- 
tion before  the  world  that  they  shall  see  the  justice 
of  our  acts." 

He  was  asked  by  John  Adams  and  the  other 
members  of  the  committee  to  write  the  great  Declar- 
ation. He  went  to  his  room  and  sat  down  in  front 
of  his  little  desk.  There  he  wrote  the  paper  that 
will  never  be  forgotten. 

It  was  a  hard  task.  Many  different  minds  had  to 
be  suited.  One  and  another  would  say,  this  or  that 
must  be  changed,  and  Jefferson  began  to  think  he 
could  not  satisfy  all. 
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Then  his  good  friend,  Dr.  Franklin,  told  liini  a 
story  of  a  man  who  wished  to  put  a  sign  (jvcr  his 
store. 

At  first  the  man  thought  this  would  do :  "  John 
Thompson,  Hatter,  Makes  and  Sells  Hats  fur 
Ready  Money." 

He  talked  it  over  with  his  friends.  One  of  them 
said,  ''  You  do  not  need  the  word  '  Hatter,'  because 
you  afterwards  say,  '  Makes  and  Sells  Hats.'  "  An- 
other asked,  ''  Why  say  '  For  Ready  Money? '  Of 
course  people  will  expect  to  pay  for  the  hats  if  they 
buy  them." 

So  they  went  on  till  at  last  the  man  decided  to 
have  on  his  sign  only  the  w^ords,  "  John  Thompson," 
with  the  figure  of  a  hat  below.  Nothing  else  was 
needed. 

No  doubt  Jefferson  was  cheered  by  this  little 
story,  for  the  paper,  after  many  changes,  was 
agreed  upon  at  last,  and  many  of  the  greatest  men 
of  the  country  were  proud  to  sign  their  names  to  it. 

Soon  after  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  Jef- 
ferson was  asked  to  go  to  France  as  a  messenger 
from  this  country.  He  had  long  wished  to  visit 
Europe,  but  he  thought,  "  No,  another  man  can  do 
the  work  as  well  as  I.    Virginia  needs  me.     I  must 
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stay  at  home  to  give  her  help,  for  many  things  in 
tlie  colony  are  wrong,  and  I  can  do  much  to  make 
them  right." 

He  stayed  here  and  gave  that  help.  He  soon  saw 
his  old  friend,  Patrick  Henry,  governor  of  Virginia 
and  living  in  a  fine  mansion.  As  time  went  by,  he 
too  was  governor,  and  a  wonderfully  good  one. 

He  had  the  deepest  love  both  for  his  home  state 
and  his  country.  All  through  the  war  of  the  Revo- 
lution he  gave  his  help  and  strength  and  thought 
and  will  to  the  success  of  his  country.  When  at  last 
the  war  came  to  an  end,  he  was  still  its  fast  and  true 
friend. 

The  time  came  when  he  was  asked  to  become  the 
head  and  guide  of  the  young  nation.  Even  in  this 
hard  task,  he  showed  himself,  as  ever,  a  wise  and 
noble  leader. 

It  seemed  as  though  Jefferson's  keen  gray  eyes 
saw  everything,  and  that  the  owner  of  those  eyes 
always  knew  how  to  do  the  right  thing,  in  the  right 
place,  at  the  right  time. 

Once  upon  a  time,  as  he  was  traveling  through 
the  country,  he  stopped  at  an  inn  to  spend  the  night. 
Another  traveler,  who  had  never  met  Jefferson  be- 
fore and  who  did  not  know  him,  began  to  talk  with 
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him.  They  spoke  together  of  rehgion,  then  of  law, 
and  of  many  other  things. 

''Dear  me!"  thought  the  stranger,  "this  man 
knows  so  much  of  reh'gion  that  it  seems  as  -if  he 
must  be  a  clergyman.  Yet,  when  he  speaks  of  law, 
I  feel  sure  he  must  be  a  lawyer;  and  so  of  every- 
thing else  we  talk  about.    I  wonder  who  he  can  be." 

''  Hark !  "  said  Uncle  Sam  as  the  story  ended. 
''  I  just  heard  a  sleigh  stop  in  front  of  the  house. 
Lucy  and  Joe,  get  on  your  wraps.  You  must  not 
keep  your  parents  waiting  a  moment  this  cold 
night." 

"But  Thomas  Jefferson!"  cried  Joe.  "Aren't 
we  going  to  hear  any  more  about  him?  " 

"  By-and-by,  Joe.  But  not  till  the  Revolution 
is  over  and  the  nation  is  built.  So  good  night,  little 
folks,  and  pleasant  dreams." 


CHAPTER  XIII 

THE    GAME    THAT    WASHINGTON    PLAYED 

44l^ES,  the  old  Liberty  Bell  is  cracked  now;  it 
X  cannot  ring  out  any  more  good  news  for 
this  country.  On  that  great  day  when  it  first  sound- 
ed the  independence  of  America,  it  also  gave  a  peal 
of  joy  because  a  battle  had  been  fought  in  the 
South  in  which  the  British  were  badly  beaten." 

"  That  was  enough  work  for  its  whole  lifetime, 
Uncle  Sam." 

*'  I  quite  agree  with  you,  Joe.  But  it  had  good 
reason  to  be  silent  for  months  to  come.  The  war 
went  sadly  against  us  after  that,  and  many  came 
near  losing  heart." 

Uncle  Sam  was  out  riding  with  the  two  children ; 
Joe  was  driving.  As  they  spun  along  over  the  crisp 
snow,  the  sleigh  bells  jingled  merrily  and  the  world 
looked  beautiful.  It  hardly  seemed  possible  that 
there  ever  could  be  such  a  dreadful  thing  as  war. 

Uncle  Sam  gave  a  sort  of  chuckle  as  he  went  on. 
"  The   English  people   felt  pretty   bad   when  they 
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heard  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  The 
leaders  across  the  water  talked  over  what  should  be 
done  next. 

'' '  We  will  give  those  rebels  one  more  chance,' 
they  said.  '  We  will  send  a  letter  to  Washington, 
saying  that  we  will  pardon  all  those  who  will  give 
up  at  once  and  help  us  in  making  peace.  If  they 
will  not  listen  to  this  kind  offer,  then  our  army  shall 
press  on  and  we  will  force  them  to  give  in. 

"  How  should  the  letter  be  addressed  ?  Not  to 
'  George  Washington,  Commander-in-Chief  of  the 
American  Army  ' ;  they  would  not  admit  for  a  mo- 
ment that  he  was  entitled  to  such  a  high  position. 
They  finally  decided  to  address  it  to  '  George  Wash- 
ington, Esq.'  But  Washington  would  not  receive 
it.  '  George  Washington,  Esq.,'  was  a  simple  Vir- 
ginia planter,  having  nothing  to  do  with  public  bus- 
iness ;  His  Majesty's  officers  could  not  possibly  have 
any  reason  for  writing  to  him.  So  it  was  sent  back 
to  the  British  commander." 

Uncle  Sam  laughed. 

"  After  a  while  it  was  again  sent  to  Washington, 
and  this  time  it  was  addressed  to  '  George  Washing- 
ton, Esq.,  etc.,  etc'  The  senders  pretended  that  that 
would  cover  all  possible  titles,  yet,  at  the  same  time 
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save  those  proud  Britishers  from  admitting  any- 
thing." 

Again  the  old  man  laughed,  and  the  children  join- 
ed with  him. 

"  Yet  still  Washington  would  not  open  it.  His 
mind  wasn't  changed  a  bit.  Give  in !  He  had  no 
thought  of  such  a  thing.  He  and  his  brave  men 
would  fight  to  the  very  end. 

"  But  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  greatest  care,  that 
end  would  have  come  soon  and  been  a  sad  one,  too. 
Half  of  the  army  was  camped  out  on  Brooklyn 
Heights,  at  the  western  end  of  Long  Island.  Below 
these  troops,  the  British  fleet  lay  at  anchor.  Most 
of  the  other  half  of  Washington's  men  were  in  New 
York  city.  All  around  them  was  the  British  army, 
stronger  and  larger  than  his  own. 

"  Washington  knew  the  plan  of  the  British.  It 
was  to  cut  the  colonies  in  two,  and  so  keep  Virginia 
and  New  England  from  helping  each  other. 

"  Closer  and  closer  drew  the  British  lines.  Some 
of  their  troops  landed  on  Long  Island.  The  x\meri- 
can  soldiers  on  Brooklyn  Heights  went  to  meet 
them,  and  a  battle  was  fought.  The  Americans 
were  forced  to  flee  to  the  Heights  to  save  them- 
selves. 
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''  Washington,  who  was  over  in  New  York,  soon 
afterwards  saw  that  the  British  intended  to  lay 
siege  to  Brooklyn  Heights.  They  would  try  to 
starve  out  its  defenders. 

"  '  I  would  much  rather  have  another  hattle,' 
thought  the  brave  commander.  '  Then  my  men 
would  have  a  chance  to  save  themselves.  But  a 
siege  W'Ould  be  a  sad  thing  indeed,  and  my  men 
would  surely  be  captured  in  the  end.' 

"  He  made  a  plan,  at  once,  for  beating  the  Brit- 
ish. Pretty  soon  he  had  thought  it  all  out.  He 
sent  messengers,  whom  he  could  trust,  to  Brooklyn 
Heights,  for  the  nine  thousand  men  there  must 
make  ready  to  flee.  Then  he  gathered  every  yacht, 
sloop,  and  fishing-boat  that  could  be  found  in  the 
neighborhood  of  New  York.  He  did  all  this  so 
quietly  that  none  of  his  enemies  knew  what  he  was 
about. 

"  As  soon  as  the  sun  went  out  of  sight  one  night, 
these  boats  w^ere  manned  by  trusty  sailors  from  the 
American  army.  Then  they  moved  quietly  out  over 
the  water  to  Brooklyn  Heights. 

"  They  came  back  from  the  other  shore  just  as 
quietly,  but  this  time  they  were  loaded  with  Ameri- 
can soldiers.     At  seven  o'clock  the  next  morning, 
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all  of  those  nine  thousand  men  had  been  landed  on 
the  New  York  side.  Not  only  this,  but  they  had 
brought  their  cannons,  horses,  tools,  and  ammuni- 
tion along  with  them. 

"  During  that  long  night,  Washington  was 
watching  and  guiding  everything  and  was  the  last 
man  to  leave  the  place. 

'*  When  the  morning  came  and  the  British 
climbed  up  to  Brooklyn  Heights,  they  were  filled 
with  wonder.  Nothing  was  left  of  that  great  camp. 
How  could  the  American  army  get  away  so  secretly  ? 
Why  had  the  British  sentries  not  seen  the  glistening 
of  the  oars  in  the  moonlight,  or  heard  the  noise  that 
must  have  been  made? 

"  Washington  was  certainly  a  great  man,  after  all. 
He  had  done  a  wonderful  deed.  They  began  to 
speak  of  him  as  a  sly,  old  fox.  He  was  soon  to  give 
them  more  reason  for  speaking  of  him  in  this  way." 

''  Here  we  are,"  cried  Joe.  "  See,  Uncle  Sam ! 
Our  horse  stopped  all  of  his  own  accord.  He  knew 
too  much  to  go  past  his  own  home." 

Joe  had  already  sprung  from  the  sleigh,  and  was 
holding  his  hand  to  help  the  others  out. 

"  After  I  put  the  horse  in  the  barn,  perhaps  you 
will  be  ready  to  tell  us  some  more  about  Washing- 
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ton's  games,"  he  said  to  Uncle  Sam,  as  the  old  man 
and  Lucy  turned  towards  the  house. 

*'  Yes,  and  of  the  traitor  who  worked  against 
him,"  was  the  answer. 

"  Gee !  "  Joe  said,  as  he  took  up  the  reins.  "  So 
Washington  had  traitors  in  his  army !  He  did  have 
plenty  of  troubles.    What  a  shame  it  was !  " 


CHAPTER  XIV 

THE   CHRISTMAS   SURPRISE  PARTY 

^^TT'OU  remember  my  speaking  of  Charles  Lee 
A.  in  the  camp  at  Cambridge?"  said  Uncle 
Sam,  going  on  with  his  story. 

"  He  was  jealous  of  Washington,  even  then.  He 
had  hoped  to  be  made  commander  of  the  army  him- 
self. Dear  me!  What  a  sad  thing  it  would  have 
been  if  that  had  happened!  There  would  not  have 
been  a  United  States  of  America;  not  for  many 
more  years,  at  any  rate." 

Uncle  Sam  scowled  as  he  went  on.  "  Well,  Lee 
had  a  way  of  making  others  believe  he  was  a  great 
man  and  a  wonderful  soldier.  Why,  he  actually 
made  the  people  of  the  North  think  that  he  deserved 
the  credit  for  winning  a  great  battle  in  the  South. 
It  was  not  the  day  of  the  telegraph  then,  and  news 
travelled  slowly.  The  people  believed  what  he  told 
them. 

"  They  began  to  think  he  was  a  great  man.  Even 
Washington  did  not  understand  him.  Yet,  all  the 
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time,  Lee  was  plotting  against  him  and  making  the 
people  lose  faith  in  their  commander.  Before  long, 
Lee  became  a  general  and  in  the  next  place  t(j  Wash- 
ington. If  Washington  had  died  at  that  time,  or 
had  been  displaced  for  any  reason,  Lee  would  ha\'e 
been  the  commander. 

"  The  traitor  was  pleased,  but  not  satisfied.  Lie 
told  story  after  story  against  Washington.  The 
soldiers  got  scared.  A  great  number  of  them  left 
the  army.  Many  of  the  people  began  to  think  that 
perhaps  it  was  a  mistake,  after  all,  to  choose  Wash- 
ington to  command  all  the  armies. 

"  All  the  time,  Lee  spoke  and  acted  so  secretly 
that  few  people  dreamed  he  was  Washington's 
enemy,  and  was  working  for  himself  alone.  If 
things  had  gone  on  in  this  way  much  longer,  the 
army  would  have  grown  so  weak  that  we  should 
certainly  have  been  beaten. 

"  But,  fortunately,  Lee  was  taken  prisoner  by  the 
British,  and  then  he  showed  himself,  not  only  a 
traitor  to  Washington,  but  to  America  also.  He  told 
his  captors  all  he  knew  about  our  army,  and  \\'ash- 
ington's  plans  in  regard  to  the  war.  But  this  was 
not  known  for  many  years  after  it  all  happened. 

"At  the  rime  Lee  was  captured,   Washington's 
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army  was  weak  and  scattered.  He,  himself,  was  in 
camp  on  the  Delaware  River  with  only  a  few  troops. 
He  knew  that  the  colonists  had  nearly  given  up  hope. 
He  knew,  too,  that  the  British  felt  sure  of  winning. 
They  were  once  more  offering  pardon  to  all  rebels 
who  would  promise  to  obey  English  rule  and  be 
good. 

"  And  then  Washington's  keen,  blue  eyes  discov- 
ered something  else.  The  British  general  was  so 
very,  very  sure  he  had  the  country  in  his  power, 
that  he  ordered  some  of  his  troops  to  go  to  Newport, 
as  that  was  a  good  place  to  take  ship  for  home.  He 
even  packed  his  trunks  to  send  away.  Then  he 
made  ready  to  celebrate  a  glorious  Christmas  and 
have  a  merry  time  in  New  York  city. 

"  He  thought  it  quite  enough  to  leave  a  few  of 
the  Scotch  and  hired  Hessians  to  watch  Washing- 
ton and  his  now  very  small  army.  But  Washington, 
who  was  never  ready  to  give  up  even  in  the  dark- 
est times,  saw  what  was  going  on  and,  to  his  great 
delight,  more  troops  came  to  his  aid  at  this  very 
moment. 

'' '  I  wiU  give  those  Hessians  a  surprise  party,' 
he  said.  '  I  know  their  custom  on  Christmas  eve. 
They  will  drink  a  great  deal  of  beer  and  liquor; 
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tlien  they  will  get  stupid  and  fall  into  a  heavy  sleep. 
That  will  be  the  time  to  make  them  a  visit.' 

"  To  do  this,  he  and  his  men  must  eross  the  Del- 
aware River.  It  was  blocked  with  great  cakes  of 
floating  ice  and  the  current  was  strong.  It  was  a 
dangerous  undertaking.  Anyone  else  would  have 
said  it  could  not  be  done. 

"  But  Washington,  brave  as  a  lion,  was  not 
frightened  at  the  thought.  When  night  fell,  he  led 
his  men  to  the  bank  of  the  river.  There  John  Glo- 
ver and  his  Marblehead  fishermen  were  waiting  with 
the  boats.  The  little  army  v/as  ferried  across  with- 
out the  loss  of  a  man  or  a  gun. 

"  A  hard  march  of  nine  miles  was  yet  before 
them.  The  night  was  bitter  cold,  and  snow  was 
falling  fast.  They  were  nearly  blinded.  Two  men 
were  frozen  to  death  on  the  way,  but  the  others 
reached  Trenton  in  safety. 

"  It  was  early  in  the  morning,  when  they  en- 
tered the  town  by  different  roads  and  completely 
surprised  the  Hessians.  Many  were  sleeping  sound- 
ly after  a  night  of  drinking  and  merry-making.  It 
was  an  easy  matter  to  seize  the  town  and  defeat  the 
enemy. 

"  When   the   news   reached   New   York,"   Uncle 
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Sam  went  on  with  a  merry  chuckle,  "  the  British 
commander  there,  who  was  still  having  a  very  gay 
time,  changed  his  mind  about  ordering  his  troops 
back  to  England.  There  was  still  a  little  fighting 
to  do  with  the  saucy  rebels  and  that  sly  fox,  Wash- 
ington, and  he  still  needed  his  baggage." 


CHAPTER  XV 

THE   GOOD    FRENCHMAN 

^^T    DON'T   like   the    French   people,"    declared 
X     Joe,  with  a  toss  of  his  head.     ''  They  think 
only  of  good  dinners  and  fashions." 

"  You  had  better  change  your  mind,  my  dear 
boy.  The  French  helped  our  people  in  the  Revo- 
lution. I  don't  know  how  we  could  have  got  along 
without  that  help,  either. 

"  While  you  are  whittling  your  top  I  will  tell  you 
about  Franklin's  visit  to  France,  and  the  young 
marquis  who  listened  to  his  words  and  was  fired 
with  love  for  America  and  the  cause  of  liberty." 

Joe,  quite  willing,  sat  down  on  the  rug  and  took 
out  his  jack-knife  to  whittle,  while  he  heard  the 
story  of  the  good  Lafayette. 

Franklin  had  already  been  to  England  to  speak 
for  the  colonies.  But  now,  when  the  army  was  so 
badly  off  and  money  was  needed  to  carry  on  the 
war,  he  was  asked  to  go  to  Europe  again.  He  was 
to  visit  France  and  ask  help  from  that  country. 
159 
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By  this  time  Franklin  had  become  a  very  great 
man  and  was  known  all  over  the  Vv^orld.  Had  he 
not  brought  down  the  lightning  from  heaven?  And 
had  he  not  discovered  many  things  of  which  no  one 
else  had  even  thought?  Then,  too,  he  was  good 
and  unselfish  and  a  lover  of  freedom. 

To  some  of  the  people  of  Europe  he  seemed  to 
embody  America  in  his  ovv'n  person.  Indeed,  some- 
times the  American  soldiers  were  called  "  Frank- 
lin's troops."  Surely  the  French  people  and  govern- 
ment would  listen  to  Franklin  more  readily  than  to 
anyone  else. 

Now,  although  this  great  man  was  going  to  visit 
a  people  who,  more  than  any  other  nation,  cared 
for  dress  and  personal  appearance,  he  had  no 
thought  of  wearing  anything  but  his  own  plain 
clothes.  He  was  a  noble-looking  old  man,  for  all 
that.  His  face  was  kind  and  sweet,  yet  strong.  His 
long,  gray  hair  hung  down  over  his  shoulders  be- 
neath a  broad-brimmed  hat.  His  plain,  dark  clothes 
fitted  easily  and  comfortably. 

As  he  walked  through  the  gay  streets  of  Paris, 
the  people  rushed  to  the  windows  to  look  at  him. 
He  stood  for  liberty  and  America,  and  the  people 
loved  him;  although  the  King  and  his  government. 
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while  they  Hked  him,  did  nut  hkc  the  idea  of  hberty 
very  much. 

His  picture  hung  in  many  of  the  shop  windows; 
hats  were  named  for  him;  dainty  dishes  were  also 
called  by  his  name.  All  France  was  wild  over  the 
great  American,  Dr.  Benjamin  Franklin. 

When  he  had  told  the  story  of  his  country's  suf- 
ferings, he  found  many  who  were  ready  to  send 
help  across  the  ocean  to  his  people.  A  large  sum  of 
money  was  raised  and  three  ships  were  ordered  to 
take  over  supplies  of  war. 

All  this  was  done,  and  more  too,  although  the 
French  King  was  in  favor  of  the  English  King, 
George  the  Third.  But  the  King  and  his  minister 
found  themselves  fairly  forced  to  send  help  to  the 
suffering  people. 

But  this  was  not  enough  to  suit  the  young 
Frenchman,  Lafayette.  His  heart  burned  with 
love  for  the  Americans.  Liberty !  It  was  the  dear- 
est word  in  the  world.  From  the  very  moment  he 
heard  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  he 
thought,  ''  I  will  go  to  America  and  help  the  brave 
people  there." 

His  father  and  mother  were  dead,  having  left 
him  a  lar^-e  fortune.    He  was  not  twenty  years  old 
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when  he  met  Frankhn  and  promised  to  do  all  he 
could  for  this  country.  He  not  only  belonged  to  a 
noble  family,  being  a  marquis  himself,  but  he  had 
great  riches.  He  would  gladly  give  himself  and  his 
fortune  to  America. 

His  friends  tried  to  change  his  mind.  They  said, 
"  The  people  of  America  will  surely  fail.  Your  help 
will  not  do  them  any  good.  Why,  the  British  al- 
ready hold  New  York,  and  Washington's  army  is 
scattered.    The  Americans  themselves  are  hopeless." 

The  French  King  was  unwilling  to  let  him  go ;  he 
forbade  his  doing  so.  The  young  nobleman's  beau- 
tiful wife,  however,  urged  him  to  go.  She  was 
proud  and  glad  to  have  him  leave  her  for  the  sake 
of  helping  in  the  struggle  for  liberty. 

He  secretly  bought  a  yacht,  and,  with  a  party  of 
his  friends,  stole  away  from  France.  Great  was 
the  surprise  of  his  people  when  they  learned  that  he 
was  on  the  way  to  America.  And  great  was  the 
delight  in  this  country  when  he  arrived  and  offered 
to  serve  in  the  army  without  pay  or  title. 

*'  We  are  not  alone,  after  all.  We  have  friends 
outside  of  America,  and  we  will  not  give  up  hope." 
That  is  what  the  patriots  said. 

Washington  loved  Lafayette  from  the  first.     He 
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saw  that  the  young  Frenchman  was  a  true  friend 
to  this  country,  and  that  he  was  wise  beyond  his 
years.  He  took  him  into  his  mihtary  family  and 
made  him  one  of  his  aids. 

As  time  went  by,  Lafayette  showed  that  he  could 
fight  as  bravely  and  as  nobly  as  the  most  devoted 
American.  He  was  "  a  friend  in  need,  and  a  friend 
indeed." 


u 
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CHAPTER  XVI 

INDIANS    IN    THE    WAR 

UCY  is  coming  in  a  minute.     She  will  wish 


to  hear  too." 

As  Uncle  Sam  finished  telling  Joe  about  Lafay- 
ette, the  boy  remarked  in  a  condescending  way, 
*'  That  was  a  nice  Frenchman  and  I  believe  I  should 
have  liked  him,  but  I  wish  there  had  been  some 
Indians  fighting  in  the  Revolution.  That  would 
make  it  real  nice  and  exciting." 

"  I  am  very  sorry  to  say  there  were,  Joe,"  was 
the  answer.  "  You  shall  hear  how  it  happened,  if 
you  like." 

Just  then  they  saw  Lucy  coming  up  the  path. 
When  she  had  seated  herself  and  taken  out  her 
doll's  sewing,  Uncle  Sam  told  about  the  second  plan 
of  the  British  for  making  the  Americans  give  up. 

The  British  held  the  city  of  New  York,  to  be  sure, 
but  that  was  about  all  they  had  won  after  more  than 
two  years  of  fighting.  They  must  work  boldly  now 
and  bring  things  to  an  end. 
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Three  armies  should  come  upon  the  Americans 
at  once.  One  of  them  should  march  down  from 
Canada  at  the  north.  A  second  should  go  up  the 
St.  Lawrence  and  enter  New  York  State  from  the 
west.  The  third  was  to  go  up  the  Hudson  River 
from  the  south  and  meet  the  others. 

"  If  Washington  and  his  troops  follow  this  third 
army,  they  can  easily  be  destroyed,"  said  the  Brit- 
ish commander. 

Each  army  had  its  orders  and  went  on  its  way, 
but  the  regular  troops  of  the  British  were  not  to  do 
all  the  fighting.  They  would  pass  through  the 
country  where  powerful  Indian  tribes  were  living. 
They  were  to  ask  these  Indians  to  join  with  them 
against  the  Americans. 

The  British  commander  was  too  kind-hearted  to 
like  the  idea  of  scalping  and  tomahawks.  He  made 
a  speech  to  the  red  men  before  they  started  out  on 
the  warpath. 

"  You  must  fight  in  the  King's  fashion,"  he  told 
them.  "Women,  children  and  old  men  must  not 
be  harmed.  Even  when  an  enemy  is  wounded,  his 
scalp  must  not  be  taken  till  he  is  dead." 

The  general  was  foolish  to  think  that  he  could 
change  the  Indians'  way  of  fighting.     Foolish  in- 
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deed !  For  when  they  were  once  aroused  they  would 
not  be  kept  back  from  horrible  deeds.  It  was  the 
way  of  their  people. 

This  is  the  story  of  poor  Jenny  McCrea. 

She  was  a  young  and  beautiful  girl,  and  was  en- 
gaged to  be  married  to  a  British  officer.  She  was 
visiting  her  friend,  Mrs.  McNeil,  who  lived  close  by 
Fort  Edward,  when  one  day  some  Indians  burst 
into  the  house.  They  seized  the  women  and  carried 
them  away. 

Soldiers  at  the  fort  saw  the  savages  escaping  and 
gave  chase.  As  soon  as  they  were  near  enough,  they 
fired.  In  the  confusion  Mrs.  McNeil  managed  to 
escape,  but  poor  Jenny  McCrea  was  carried  off. 

The  next  day,  a  very  giant  of  an  Indian  walked 
into  the  British  camp  with  a  scalp  of  beautiful  hair 
over  three  feet  long.  Mrs.  McNeil  recognized  it 
as  the  hair  of  Jenny  McCrea! 

Almost  everyone  in  both  armies  was  very  angry. 
Poor  Jenny  McCrea,  killed  and  scalped  by  the  In- 
dians hired  by  the  British!  And  she,  herself,  en- 
gaged to  be  married  to  a  British  officer! 

''  Indians  hired  to  fight  against  us !  "  cried  our 
people.  ''  And  then  they  torture  and  scalp  women 
and  children.     It  is  horrible !  Monstrous !  " 
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Many  terrible  deeds  were  done  by  tbe  red  men 
after  they  joined  the  British.  Women  and  cliihbcn 
had  to  suffer,  as  well  as  the  American  soldiers,  h 
was  a  sad  day  for  this  country  when  the  Indians 
were  asked  to  take  up  arms  against  us,  but  it  was  a 
far,  far  sadder  day  for  the  Indians  themselves. 

Now  let  us  go  back  to  the  three  armies  that  were 
to  bring  the  rebels  to  terms.  The  first  one,  you  re- 
member, was  to  come  down  from  the  north.  It  was 
to  attack  Fort  Ticonderoga. 

''  This  fort  is  the  key  that  wnll  unlock  the  coun- 
try beyond  it,"  said  the  British.  "  If  we  drive  out 
the  Americans  and  get  it  into  our  own  hands,  we 
shall  be  on  the  straight  road  to  victory." 

"  But  they  can't  take  Ticonderoga,"  thought  the 
Americans.  "  It  is  very  strong,  and  our  men  can 
easily  hold  it." 

They  were  too  sure,  however,  and  their  pride  had 
to  have  a  fall. 

Just  beside  Ticonderoga  was  Sugar  Loaf  Moun- 
tain. If  the  British  army  climbed  its  steep  sides, 
they  could  shoot  down  on  the  men  in  the  fort  and 
make  them  surrender. 

"  They  will  not  do  it,"  said  the  Americans,  "  for 
they  cannot." 
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•  Again  the  Americans  were  wrong.  The  British 
general  looked  over  the  ground  carefully.  He  no- 
ticed a  narrow  defile  out  of  sight  of  the  American 
fort.  He  said,  ''  Where  a  goat  can  go,  a  man  can 
go,"  and  gave  the  order  for  his  men  to  advance  and 
climb  the  mountain. 

They  had  soon  fortified  themselves.  Their  can- 
nons were  set  up  on  the  summit,  and  they  began  to 
make  ready  for  an  attack.  The  Americans  in  the 
fort  discovered,  too  late,  what  was  being  done. 
They  saw  hundreds  of  red-coats  moving  about  on 
the  heights  above.  They  saw,  too,  the  heavy  brass 
cannons  nearly  ready  to  send  down  a  wicked  fire. 

"  It  is  of  no  use  to  stay  here  and  be  killed,"  the 
commander  told  his  men.    "  We  must  flee  at  once." 

As  soon  as  night  fell,  everyone  in  the  fort  crept 
away  into  the  darkness  and  out  of  reach  of  the 
enemy's  guns. 

It  was  three  o'clock  the  next  morning,  when  a 
great  blaze  arose  in  the  direction  of  the  fleeing  peo- 
ple. A  house  had  taken  fire.  The  British  sentinels 
on  Sugar  Loaf  Mountain  (now  re-named  by  the 
British,  Mount  Defiance)  noticed  it.  By  its  bright 
light  they  could  see  the  rear  guard  of  the  Ameri- 
cans hurrying  away  into  the  darkness. 
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The  alarm  was  given.  The  soldiers  seized  llieir 
arms  and  gave  chase.  It  was  not  enough  that  Ti- 
conderoga  was  already  theirs;  they  must  do  all  the 
harm  they  could  to  the  lleeing  troops.  It  was  not 
long  before  they  came  up  with  the  Americans, 
killed  or  wounded  one-third  of  their  number,  and 
put  the  others  to  flight.  It  was  thought,  at  the  time, 
to  be  a  great  day  for  the  British  and  a  terrible  blow 
to  the  patriots. 

And  what  said  the  English  King  when  he  heard 
that  Ticonderoga  had  been  won?  He  was  so  de- 
lighted that  he  hurried  to  the  Queen  to  tell  her  the 
good  news. 

"  I  have  beat  them !  I  have  beat  all  the  Ameri- 
cans," he  cried,  and  he  clapped  his  hands  for  joy. 

But  foolish  King  George  w^as  quite  mistaken. 
He  had  not  beaten  "  all  "  the  Americans;  and  more- 
over, the  fort  at  Ticonderoga  was  not  worth  .so 
much  as  the  British  thought.  A  large  number  of 
soldiers  had  to  be  left  there  to  hold  it,  and  these  men 
were  worth  a  great  deal  more  in  other  places. 


CHAPTER  XVII 

MORE  ABOUT   INDIANS 

(^1Y  /TORE  about  Indians,  Joe?  All  right,  then. 

-L  T  A  Lucy,  dear,  don't  shiver.  It  was  a  long 
time  ago,  you  must  remember." 

Uncle  Sam  drew  a  long  breath. 

"  Those  were  lively  times  in  and  around  New 
York  after  Ticonderoga  was  taken,"  he  continued. 
"  Benedict  Arnold  showed  his  bravery  more  than 
once.  So  did  John  Stark,  the  noble  old  hero  of  In- 
dian wars. 

''  The  hardest  fight  of  the  war,  against  the  In- 
dians led  by  the  British,  was  the  battle  of  Oriskany 
in  the  central  part  of  New  York.  A  whole  regiment 
of  Tories  was  with  the  enemy.  Tories  were  people 
of  this  country  who  took  the  part  of  the  mother 
country.  They  were  quite  sure  the  Americans  were 
wrong  and  would  lose  the  cause.  There  were  a 
thousand  Indians  led  by  Joseph  Brant,  a  powerful 
Mohawk  chief. 

'*  The  mixed  army  of  British,  Tories  and  Indians 
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made  their  way  to  Fort  Stanwix  on  the  IMohawk 
River.  They  meant  to  take  the  fort  and  destroy  the 
soldiers  who  guarded  it. 

''  There  were  many  happy  homes  in  the  lovely 
valley  of  the  Mohawk,  and  when  the  people  heard 
that  the  terrible  Joseph  Brant  was  coming  that  way 
with  the  British  army,  they  were  filled  with  terror. 

''  '  We  must  try  with  all  our  might  to  save  our 
farms  and  homes,'  they  said. 

"  Nicholas  Herkimer,  a  brave  old  German  gen- 
eral, gathered  all  the  fighting  men  of  the  valley 
under  him,  and  hurried  towards  the  fort  to  the  help 
of  the  soldiers  there.  Alas!  before  he  reached  it 
he  found  himself  and  his  men  surrounded  by  the 
enemy. 

''  He  was  in  a  low,  narrow  defile,  with  thick 
woods  on  both  sides.  The  British  were  in  front; 
and  all  around,  hidden  by  the  trees,  were  the  cruel 
Indians  and  a  large  band  of  Tories. 

''  The  first  notice  that  the  enemy  were  near  was 
a  terrible  fire  from  all  sides  at  once.  Bullets  came 
flying  thick  and  fast,  although  those  who  sent  them 
could  not  be  seen.  Although  at  first  the  Americans 
were  confused,  they  bravely  held  their  ground. 
They   formed   a   circle   which   neither   the   bayonet 
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charges  of  the  British,  nor  the  rifle  fire  of  the  sav- 
ages, could  break. 

"  Early  in  the  fight,  the  horse  of  brave  old  Herki- 
mer was  killed,  and  his  own  leg  was  shattered.  The 
old  hero  had  himself  propped  against  his  saddle  at 
the  foot  of  a  tree,  coolly  lit  his  pipe,  and  directed 
the  battle  with  his  powerful  voice. 

''  '  Let  us  carry  you  back  out  of  danger,'  begged 
his  men,  but  his  only  answer  was,  '  I  must  be  at  the 
front  where  I  can  direct  my  men.' 

"  For  five  long  hours  the  fight  raged.  It  was 
often  man  to  man,  knife  to  knife. 

''  In  the  midst  of  the  battle  heavy  clouds  began  to 
sweep  over  the  sky.  Thunder  rolled  through  the 
heavens,  lightning  flashed;  the  wind  swayed  tall 
trees  right  and  left;  the  rain  fell  in  torrents.  The 
rifles  were  wet  and  useless,  but  the  fight  went  on  as 
fiercely  as  ever  with  knives,  tomahawks  and  even 
fists. 

''  As  the  sky  began  to  clear,  the  Americans 
heard  a  welcome  sound, —  the  three  signal  guns, 
agreed  upon,  from  Fort  Stanwix.  The  men  at  the 
fort  would  help  them. 

"  The  Indians  heard  them,  too,  and  knew  what 
they  meant.     They  fled,   followed  by  the  British. 
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But  the  Americans  were  too  worn-out  to  chase  their 
foes.  They  remained  upon  the  field  of  battle,  and 
a  sad  sight  it  Avas,  even  for  the  victors.  About  one- 
third  of  their  men  had  been  killed  or  wounded. 

"  The  old  hero,  Nicholas  Herkimer,  died  three 
days  after  the  battle,  sitting  up  in  bed,  smoking  his 
pipe  and  reading  the  Bible. 

"  At  Fort  Stanwix,  which  Herkimer  was  on  his 
way  to  relieve,  the  garrison  rushed  out  upon  the 
British  camp  and  captured  it,  while  so  many  of  the 
enemy  were  fighting  at  the  defile.  They  took  a 
number  of  British  flags,  as  well  as  all  the  baggage. 

When  the  fleeing  enemy  got  back  to  their  camp 
in  front  of  the  fort,  they  saw  three  of  their  flags 
hoisted  on  the  flagstafi^  of  the  fort,  upside  down,  and 
a  new  flag  over  them. 

"  Only  a  short  time  before  the  fight,  the  flag  of 
the  United  States  of  America  had  been  decided  upon. 
—  decided  upon,  but  not  yet  made  and  given  to  the 
army. 

"  But  Colonel  Gansevoort,  commander  of  the 
fort,  had  the  men  make  up  perhaps  the  very  first 
American  flag  shown  to  a  foe.  It  was  a  queer- 
looking  flag,  but  it  told  the  story  just  as  well  as  the 
finest  silk  one.     The  white  stripes  were  made  from 
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a  shirt,  the  red  ones  from  the  petticoat  of  a  soldier's 
wife,  and  the  blue  field  was  cut  from  the  jacket  that 
had  covered  a  manly  breast. 

''  Yes,"  said  Uncle  Sam,  ''  that  was  the  first  of 
our  flags  to  be  shown  to  an  enemy." 

"  Not  the  last,  though,"  cried  Joe.  ''  I'd  like  to 
know,  just  for  fun,  how  many  of  our  flags  there 
are  in  the  world.  I  don't  believe  they  could  be 
counted." 

*'  Wherever  you  may  travel  when  you  are  older, 
Joe,  whether  in  sunny  Europe,  darkest  Africa,  or 
the  far  countries  of  the  East,  the  sight  of  the  Stars 
and  Stripes  will  be  a  welcome  one  to  you.  It  will 
recall  what  it  stands  for  and  make  you  proud  of 
your  country,  and,  I  hope,  make  you  try  to  be 
worthy  of  it." 


CHAPTER  XVIII 

SARATOGA 

44^\/"OU  remember  that  the  British  had  great 
X  plans  for  New  York.  Their  army  was  di- 
vided into  three  parts.  One  part  had  ah'eady 
fought  in  the  battle  of  Oriskany;  another  had  taken 
Ticonderoga  and  made  stupid  King  George  very 
happy." 

Uncle  Sam  was  plainly  in  the  mood  to  tell  a 
story.  Joe  and  Lucy  saw  it.  They  whispered  to- 
gether while  the  old  man  was  outside,  giving  a 
neighbor  some  news  of  a  lost  cow. 

"  Let's  stay  awhile,"  said  Lucy.  "  We  shall  have 
plenty  of  time  afterward  for  play." 

Joe  agreed,  so  when  Uncle  Sam  came  back  he 
found  the  twins  waiting  for  the  story  of  Saratoga. 

"  '  Now  I  must  hurry  down  against  the  Ameri- 
can troops,'  said  General  Burgoyne,  who  held  the 
command  over  the  second  division.  '  General  Howe 
will  come  north,  and  together  we  will  destroy  the 
American  army." 
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"  But  General  Howe  did  not  come  north.  In- 
stead, he  listened  to  Charles  Lee,  who  had  already 
made  so  much  trouble  for  the  Americans.  He  was 
a  traitor  even  meaner  than  Arnold,  but  that  was 
not  known  until  many  years  afterward. 

"  The  mischief-maker,  Lee,  told  Howe  it  would 
be  much  wiser  for  him  to  go  south,  where  he  would 
find  thousands  of  Tories  ready  to  join  with  him 
against  the  Americans. 

*'  So  it  was  that  Howx  went  southward  to  meet 
Washington.  This  was  quite  v/rong;  he  should 
have  joined  Burgoyne  and  gained  control  of  the 
Hudson  River.  That  would  have  cut  off  New  Eng- 
land from  the  other  colonies. 

"  In  the  meanwhile,  Burgoyne  v\^as  working  his 
way  southward  from  the  north.  Already  a  battle 
had  been  fought,  in  which  John  Stark  and  his  farm- 
er lads  had  won  a  great  viclory.  Burgoyne  knew, 
too,  that  there  was  a  large  American  army  on  the 
other  side  of  the  river,  but  he  was  still  hoping  that 
Howe  was  on  his  way  to  help  him.  He  had  now 
come  too  far  to  go  back  in  safety.  He  said,  '  I  will 
boldly  attack  the  Americans  on  the  heights,  where 
they  have  their  camp." 

He  gave  the  order  for  his  army  to  march  onward, 
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but  the  Americans  already  knew  tliat  the  ciicniy 
were  drawing  near.  Their  faithful  scouts  were 
watching  from  the  tree  tops.  They  saw  the  red- 
coats moving  in  the  morning  light,  and  the  flashin;'; 
of  the  bayonets.  The  news  was  at  once  carried  back 
into  the  camp. 

General  Gates  was  the  commander  of  the  Ameri- 
can army,  but  Arnold  had  charge  of  the  left  wing 
under  him. 

"  Let  me  go  to  meet  the  British,"  he  urged. 

At  first,  Gates  was  unwilling.  He  thought  it  best 
for  the  whole  army  to  remain  on  their  fortified  hill- 
side. But  Arnold  begged  so  hard  that  the  com- 
mander consented,  at  last. 

It  was  afternoon,  by  the  time  the  two  armies  had 
drawn  close  together.  Then  the  fighting  began.  It 
was  close  and  deadly  and  lasted  till  the  sun  sank  in 
the  west. 

''  If  Gates  would  only  send  me  some  more  men!  " 
Arnold  thought  again  and  again,  during  that  long, 
hot  fight.     "  Then  I  could  win  in  a  short  time." 

Messengers  were  sent  to  ask  for  help,  but  the 
commander  refused  to  send  any  more  troops  out  of 
their  stronghold.  Still,  Arnold  held  out  against  a 
much  larger  army  than  he,  himself,  had  in  the  field. 
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At  length  the  darkness  fell  and  the  men  could  not 
see  to  fight  any  longer.  Then  Arnold  withdrew  to 
the  camp,  leaving  Burgoyi:je  still  on  the  field. 

When  the  news  of  Arnold's  brave  work  was  told, 
his  praises  rang  through  the  country.  Gates,  who 
liked  to  hear  only  of  his  own  great  deeds,  was  filled 
with  envy. 

Burgoyne  was  not  happy  over  the  result  of  the 
battle.  "  Surely,  help  will  soon  come  to  me,"  he 
thought,  and  he  waited  patiently.  But  eighteen  days 
passed  by,  and  although  he  heard  that  the  needed 
help  was  on  the  way,  yet  it  did  not  arrive. 

In  the  meantime  his  supply  of  food  was  giving 
out  and  the  American  army  was  getting  stronger 
every  day.     It  was  closing  in  around  him. 

"  Only  one  thing  is  left  for  me,"  thought  Bur- 
goyne, "  I  must  try  to  break  through  the  American 
lines.  It  is  the  only  possible  way  of  saving  my 
army." 

And  so  he  tried  the  last  chance  left  him.  A  sec- 
ond battle  was  fought.  Again  the  fighting  was 
fierce  and  deadly.  Benedict  Arnold,  the  hero  of  the 
first  battle,  was  in  the  thickest  of  this  fight,  too, 
urging  on  his  men  and  giving  them  courage  by  his 
own  example.     Just  as  the  patriots  knew  that  the 
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battle  had  been  won,  Arnold's  horse  was  killed  by 
a  wounded  soldier,  and  the  same  ball  went  through 
his  own  leg. 

One  of  his  men  saw  what  had  happened.  He 
rushed  toward  the  enemy  and  would  have  slain  him, 
but  Arnold  checked  him  by  calling  out,  "  For  God's 
sake,  don't  hurt  him;  he's  a  fine  fellow."  So  the 
soldier's  life  was  spared. 

The  battle  was  over  and  Burgoyne's  last  chance 
was  gone.    He  ordered  his  men  to  flee  to  Saratoga. 

By  this  time,  the  American  army  had  grown  very 
much.  It  pressed  on  after  the  British,  and  soon 
surrounded  them  on  all  sides.  There  was  no  use  in 
trying  to  hold  out  any  longer ;  Burgoyne  must  sur- 
render. 

It  was  a  dreadful  word  to  the  proud  British  gen- 
eral. 

"  Call  it  a  convention,  not  a  surrender,"  he  said. 

The  Americans,  who  pitied  him  and  wished  to  be 
generous,  agreed  to  the  word. 

The  British  soldiers  marched  by  the  American 
lines,  and  laid  down  their  arms  in  a  field  by  the  side 
of  the  river.  Never  more  would  those  arms  be  used 
against  this  country.  Then  Burgoyne,  himself, 
went  up  to  Gates  and  offered  him  his  sword.    As  he 
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held  it  out,  he  said,  ''  The  fortune  of  war,  General 
Gates,  has  made  me  your  prisoner." 

But  Gates  handed  it  back,  and  replied  that  Bur- 
goyne  could  not  blame  himself  for  what  had  hap- 
pened; it  was  not  his  fault. 

What  was  to  be  done  with  this  captured  army? 
They  must  agree  that  so  long  as  the  war  lasted  not 
a  single  man  should  take  up  arms  against  the  Amer- 
icans. Then  they  should  march  to  Boston,  and  sail 
from  there  to  England. 

It  was  a  great  day  for  this  country,  but  a  sad 
one  for  foolish  King  George  and  his  foolish  advisers. 
No  American  soldier  at  Saratoga  wished  to  hurt  the 
feelings  of  the  prisoners  by  boasting  of  the  victory. 
All  were  treated  with  kindness  and  respect. 

"  It  must  have  been  rather  hard  not  to  show  some 
pride,"  remarked  Joe.  "  I  should  have  felt  like 
jumping  up  and  down  and  shouting  loudly." 

"  I  believe  you  would  have  behaved  as  well  as 
the  rest."  As  Uncle  Sam  spoke,  his  eyes  looked 
lovingly  at  the  freckle-faced  boy  beside  him.  He 
was  very  sure  that  Joe  would  grow  up  to  be  an 
honor  to  his  country. 

"  Of  course,  when  the  British  gave  up  it  brought 
an  end  to  the  Revolution?  " 
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Lucy  spoke  with  a  question  mark  in  her  voice. 
She  wasn't  quite  sure,  after  all 

"  By  no  means,"  was  the  answer.  ''  Burgoync 
had  only  a  part  of  the  British  armies  with  him. 
The  surrender  of  his  army  stiU  left  the  others  free 
to  hght  as  long  as  they  could. 

"Oh!" 

Lucy  drew  a  long  sigh.  "  But  I  wish  the  war 
would  hurry  up  and  end,  anyway,"  she  said. 

"  Not  for  three  more  long  years,  dear.  That 
seems  a  long  time,  doesn't  it?  But  it  was  ended 
at  last,  as  you  shall  yet  hear." 

"  We  really  must  go,  Lucy,  or  we  shall  not  have 
time  for  that  game  before  supper."  Joe  was  al- 
ready at  the  door. 

"  We'll  see  you  to-morrow.  Uncle  Sam,"  said 
Lucy,  stopping  to  give  the  old  man  a  parting  kiss. 
Then  away  she  ran  to  catch  up  with  Joe. 


CHAPTER  XIX 

THE  TERRIBLE  WINTER 

44IW  TO  more  sleigh  rides  this  year.     But  I'm 

±.  ^  ready  for  a  change,"  remarked  Joe,  as 
he  looked  out  of  the  window. 

The  warm  spring  sun  was  shining  down  upon 
the  earth,  and  bright  patches  of  green  grass  could 
be  seen  here  and  there.  Even  as  Joe  spoke  he 
could  hear  a  robin  calling  to  his  mate  in  the  tree 
beside  the  house. 

"  No,  you  can  spend  the  time  spinning  tops  in- 
stead," said  Uncle  Sam.  "  You  are  glad  of  the 
change,  Joe,  but  in  your  comfortable  home  you 
can't  imagine  how  glad  Washington's  troops  were 
when  the  winter  at  Valley  Forge  came  to  an  end. 
They  had  been  living  in  a  cold,  gloomy  camp  for 
many  months." 

"Didn't  they  do  any  fighting  all  that  time?" 
asked  Lucy,  looking  up  from  a  book  she  was  read- 
ing. 

"  No,  neither  the  British  nor  the  Americans 
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could  carry  on  active  work  during  the  very  cold 
weather.  It  was  not  till  the  middle  of  December, 
however,  that  Washington  put  his  men  into  camp. 
Snow  covered  the  ground  and  traveling  was  hard 
work. 

"  My  heart  aches  when  I  think  of  those  poor  sol- 
diers. Their  clothing  was  thin  and  scanty,  and 
many  of  them  had  no  shoes  to  cover  their  tired 
and  cold  feet.  Why,  as  they  marched  along  they 
actually  left  tracks  of  blood  on  the  snow  from 
their  cut  and  frost-bitten  feet. 

"  Cold  and  hungry  as  they  were,  there  was  no 
shelter  ready  for  them  when  they  reached  the  camp- 
ing ground.  They  had  to  set  to  work  at  once  cut- 
ting down  the  trees  and  shaping  them  into  logs. 
With  these  logs  they  built  the  rough  huts  in  wdiich 
they  passed  the  winter. 

"  Washington  himself  had  scarcely  a  better  place 
than  the  rest.  Lafayette,  who  w^as  also  in  the  camp, 
wrote  to  his  wife  that  the  houses  in  which  he  and  the 
commander  were  staying  were  little  better  than 
dungeons. 

"  There  was  plenty  of  wood  outside  in  the  for- 
est, to  be  sure,  but  there  was  no  straw  for  beds, 
and  a  great  part  of  that  poor,  worn  army  had  no 
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blankets  with  which  to  cover  themselves  when  they 
lay  down  for  the  needed  rest. 

''  The  men  often  chose  to  sit  up  through  the  long 
hours  of  the  night,  by  the  burning  logs,  rather  than 
stretch  out  on  the  bare  earth  with  nothing  to  cover 
them.  Of  course,  they  grew  weak  from  the  lack 
of  sound  and  restful  sleep.  Then  they  were  hun- 
gry! There  was  so  little  food.  Day  after  day 
they  expected  it  would  entirely  give  out. 

"  Sometimes  the  men  harnessed  themselves  to 
rough  carts  they  had  made,  and  then  went  out  into 
the  country  around  them,  hoping  to  bring  back 
grain  and  vegetables,  and  perh-aps  eggs,  or  a  little 
meat.  But  the  farmers  were  not  able  to  give  them 
one-tenth  of  the  supplies  they  needed.  Even  if 
they  had  been  able  to  get  all  they  wished,  it  would 
have  been  almost  impossible  to  bring  it  back  over 
the  rough  roads,  or  through  the  deep  drifts  of 
snow. 

"  Washington  felt  very  sad  about  the  troubles  of 
his  soldiers.  When  he  looked  at  their  cold,  bare 
feet  and  their  tattered  clothes,  he  was  filled  with 
pity.  But  he  could  do  nothing  except  to  tell  them 
to  be  patient.  Surely  the  supplies  would  come  soon. 
A  congress   of  the  people   had   ordered   food   and 
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clothing  for  the  army,  and  if  the  soldiers  waited  a 
little  longer  everything  would  be  right. 

"  But  alas !  the  men  were  fast  getting  sick ;  the 
hospitals  were  filled;  many  a  poor  fellow  lay  dying, 
just  for  need  of  a  good  bed  or  warm,  nourishing 
food. 

"  Washington  often  walked  about  the  camp  at 
night  to  see  how^  his  men  were  getting  along.  At 
one  of  these  times  he  noticed  a  sentinel  on  guard. 
The  poor  fellow's  clothing  was  thin  and  ragged ;  he 
was  shivering,  for  the  air  was  bitter  cold.  The  com- 
mander was  so  filled  with  pity  that  he  took  off  his 
own  coat  and  wrapped  it  around  the  soldier. 

"  It  is  no  wonder  his  men  loved  him  and  were 
ready  to  follow  him  anywhere;  or,  what  w^as  far 
braver,  endure  the  horrors  of  the  winter  at  Valley 
Forge. 

"  But  it  was  not  so  with  all.  There  were  officers 
in  the  army  who  were  jealous  of  Washington,  and 
did  what  they  could  to  make  the  people  lose  trust 
in  him.  Charles  Lee  was  not  the  only  one  who 
acted  in  this  way;  General  Gates  was  nearly  as  bad 
as  Lee,  and  did  as  much  harm. 

"  Gates  longed  to  be  commander  in  Washington's 
place.     He  had  already  managed  to  take  to  him- 
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self  the  credit  for  the  surrender  of  Biirgoyne  which 
really  belonged  to  General  Philip  Schuyler.  He 
worked  secretly  against  Washington,  but  that  great 
man  found  out  what  was  going  on  and  the  plan 
was  broken  up. 

"  This  was  only  a  part  of  the  troubles  borne  by 
Washington  that  hard  winter  at  Valley  Forge.  But 
he  had  one  comfort;  the  kind  and  brave  Lafayette 
was  there  to  cheer  him  with  his  company. 

"  Before  the  winter  was  over  another  good 
friend  to  this  country  came  to  Valley  Forge,  from 
Germany, —  the  Baron  von  Steuben.  This  general 
had  seen  a  great  deal  of  war  in  other  lands.  He 
knew  how  to  train  an  army  and  make  it  strong. 

''  When  he  reached  Valley  Forge  he  saw  the  regi- 
ments of  thin,  ragged  soldiers,  but  his  eyes  did  not 
stop  at  the  rags.  They  also  looked  at  the  fine, 
strong  faces  and  the  broad  shoulders  of  the  men. 
He  thought: 

"  '  This  army  can  be  taught  to  do  splendid  work ; 
I  will  help  Washington  train  it.' 

"  Every  day  the  troops  were  brought  before  him, 
and  he  drilled  the  men  in  the  ways  of  the  German 
army.  He  had  a  kind  heart  but  a  quick  temper,  so 
he  used  many  German  oaths  before  his  work  was 
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done.  Once  he  asked  an  American  officer  to  swear 
for  him  in  English,  so  the  men  would  under- 
stand it. 

"  Baron  von  Steuben  showed  that  he  was  a  true 
friend  of  America  and  of  Washington,  and  when 
the  sun  of  spring  melted  the  snow  and  dried  up  the 
roads,  our  soldiers  \vent  out  of  the  camp  at  Valley 
Forge  better  fitted  than  they  had  ever  been  to  bat- 
tle with  the  enemy." 


CHAPTER  XX 

ARNOLD  THE  TRAITOR 

44T    JUST  hate  Sam  Ellis/"  exclaimed  Joe,  burst- 
JL     ing  into  the  cottage  on  his  way  home  from 
school.     Lucy,    who   had    stopped   at    the   gate    to 
speak  to  one  of  her  friends,  was  just  behind  him. 
"  '  Hate  '  is  a  pretty  strong  word,  Joe." 
As  Uncle  Sam  spoke,  he  looked  rather  severely 
at  his  young  friend. 

"  Well,  what  do  you  think  ?  He  went  and  told 
teacher  on  Arthur  Lee  and  made  him  get  a  whip- 
ping. It  was  because  Arthur  snubbed  him  and 
didn't  invite  him  to  his  party." 

"  Tale-bearing  isn't  a  very  nice  thing,  to  be  sure," 
the  old  man  spoke  slowly,  ''  and  I  shouldn't  like  to 
have  my  little  friends  take  any  part  in  it.  But 
'  hate '  is  a  strong  word,  as  I  said  before.  There 
isn't  anything  left  to  say  when  you  speak  of  a  far 
worse  person, —  a  traitor,  for  instance.  That  was 
what  Benedict  Arnold  became  before  the  Revolu- 
tion was  over." 
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"What!  Did  that  brave  man  turn  against  In's 
country?"  asked  Lucy.  She  had  followed  Joe  in- 
side, and  was  standing  at  his  elbow. 

"Just  that.  Put  down  your  books  for  half  an 
hour  and  I  will  tell  you  about  his  wicked  work. 
It  is  enough  to  put  Sam  Ellis  quite  out  of  your 
mind." 

The  brother  and  sister  sat  down  with  sober 
faces  to  listen  to  the  story  of  Benedict  Arnold,  the 
traitor. 

Even  before  his  brave  deeds  at  Saratoga  Arnold 
had  done  noble  work  for  his  country.  He  was  al- 
ways brave  and  always  ready.  More  than  once  he 
had  shown  that  he  was  no  common  soldier.  He 
had  led  his  men  again  and  again  to  victory. 

"  But  the  people  do  not  appreciate  what  I  ha\e 
done,"  he  said  to  himself.  "  They  should  give  me  a 
higher  place  in  the  army.  Others,  who  have  done 
far  less  than  I,  have  places  above  me.  I  will  not 
endure  it !  " 

This  wvis  quite  true.  Other  men,  who  did  not 
deserve  as  much  credit  as  he,  were  raised  above 
Arnold.  It  w^as  a  hard  thing  to  bear  patiently,  yet 
he  was  still  faithful  in  working  for  his  country. 

After  he  had  been  wounded  at  Saratoga,  he  could 
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not  fight.  Then  Washington  gave  him  command 
over  the  troops  at  Philadelphia.  The  Americans 
had  driven  the  British  from  Philadelphia  and  were 
now  holding  it. 

He  had  not  been  long  in  Philadelphia  when  the 
people  began  to  find  fault  with  him.  They  said, 
"  Arnold  is  living  in  a  very  costly  way.  He  sets 
a  poor  example  in  these  dreadful  war  times." 
Then,  too,  they  declared  he  was  too  friendly  with 
the  Tories  in  that  city.  He  showed  them  favor  in 
many  ways. 

It  is  true  that  Arnold  was  in  love  with  a  beau- 
tiful girl  whose  father  believed  that  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  was  wrong.  He  was  a  rather 
mild  Tory,  for  he  did  not  work  with  the  British 
against  this  country. 

It  is  also  true  that  Arnold  spent  a  great  deal  of 
money  on  grand  dinner-parties  and  kept  a  stable 
of  fine  horses.  These  things  cost  a  great  deal,  and 
he  was  soon  very  much  in  debt. 

Besides  all  this,  he  had  Tory  friends  whom  he 
invited  to  his  house.  Worse  still,  people  claimed 
that  he  was  not  quite  honest,  for  they  found  out 
that  he  had  made  use  of  public  wagons  for  himself. 
He  also  let  a  ship  enter  port  that  had  no  right  to 
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do  so.     And,  of  course,  lie  was  l)lamed  for  many 
things  witli  which  he  had  nothing  to  do. 

"  He  must  be  tried  by  a  mihtary  court  for  his 
wrong-doings,"  was  the  cry. 

How^  dreadful  this  was  to  the  proud,  wilful,  suc- 
cessful soldier! 

^^dlen  it  was  all  over,  one  thing  was  agreed  upon : 
although  it  had  not  been  shown  that  Arnold  was 
dishonest,  yet  he  had  not  been  careful.  So  the 
judgment  was  that  he  should  be  publicly  blamed  by 
the  Commander-in-Chief. 

Washington  was  very  sorry  that  he  had  to  do 
this.  He  Hked  Arnold,  and  he  knew  how  ably  and 
bravely  that  general  had  fought  in  the  war.  So 
his  words  of  blame  were  as  gentle  as  he  could 
make  them.  But  still,  it  was  too  much.  Arnold's 
heart  was  very  bitter. 

''  I  will  shoW'  them !  I  will  show  them  who  has 
won  their  battles!  They  will  never  win;  they  don't 
know  a  soldier  when  they  have  one !  " 

From  that  time,  his  mind  began  to  turn  against 
his  coimtry.  It  is  a  dreadful  thing  to  think  of. 
This  man  had  done  noble  service,  had  risked  his  life 
many  times,  for  the  freedom  of  his  country,  and 
now  he  was  already  a  traitor  in  his  heart. 
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He  would  ask  for  the  command  of  West  Point, 
a  strong  fort  on  the  Hudson  River.  If  he  once 
held  it  in  his  hands,  he  would  give  it  up  to  the 
British.     It  was  the  key  to  the  Hudson  River. 

Washington  trusted  his  old  friend  completely  and 
agreed  to  the  request  at  once.  He  thought  it  was 
a  good  place  for  Arnold,  who  could  not  go  into 
battle  because  of  his  wounded  leg. 

When  the  traitor  was  well  settled  at  West  Point, 
he  wrote  to  the  British,  making  his  wicked  offer. 
They  jumped  at  the  chance  and  Major  Andre  was 
sent  by  them  across  the  American  lines  to  plan  with 
Arnold  about  the  taking  of  the  fort. 

Andre  stayed  longer  than  he  should  and  when 
he  finally  went  away  he  carried  papers,  written  by 
Arnold,  Avhich  showed  the  general's  plans.  He  was 
taken  prisoner  before  he  was  able  to  reach  his  own 
lines  and  the  tell-tale  papers  were  taken  from  him. 

"  He  is  a  spy !  "  cried  one  of  those  who  had 
seized  him  and  found  the  papers. 

'*  Washington  must  see  these  papers,"  declared 
the  officer  before  whom  Andre  was  taken. 

But  Washington  was  not  there  and  it  would  be 
some  time  before  he  v^'ould  come  that  way.  How- 
ever, he  was  expected  at  West  Point  very  soon. 
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Arnold,  not  knowing  that  Andre  had  Ijcen  taken, 
was  sitting  at  his  breakfast  table  with  his  wife  and 
friends.  He  was  expeeting  Washington  t(j  arrive 
in  a  short  time.  Just  then  he  received  a  letter, 
saying  that  Andre  had  been  made  prisoner. 

As  he  opened  it  and  read  what  was  inside  he  did 
not  dare  show  any  fear  or  excitement.  He  seemed 
quite  calm  as  he  excused  himself  from  the  taljle, 
saying  that  he  was  suddenly  called  to  the  fort. 

Then  he  hurried  to  his  room  where  his  wife  fol- 
lowed him. 

''  I  am  a  ruined  man  and  must  fly  for  my  life," 
he  told  her. 

She  fainted  in  his  arms  and  he  laid  her  on  the 
bed.  Then  he  kissed  his  baby  boy,  sleeping  in  the 
cradle,  and  fled  from  the  house. 

Jumping  on  his  horse,  he  rode  off  to  the  river 
bank  where  his  barge  lay  ready  for  him. 

"  Row  me  down  stream  as  fast  as  possible,  for  I 
must  be  back  soon  to  meet  the  Commander-in- 
Chief." 

It  was  eighteen  miles  down  the  river  to  the  Brit- 
ish ship,  the  Vulture,  that  had  brought  Andre. 
Arnold  reached  it  in  safety. 

How  did  Washington  feel   when  he   found  out 
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that  Arnold  was  a  traitor  to  his  country?  Arnold, 
his  old  friend!  Arnold,  whom  he  had  trusted  so 
faithfully!     And  who  had  fought  so  nobly! 

It  was  too  much!  Hot  tears  rolled  down  the 
commander's  cheeks  and  his  voice  was  choked  with 
sobs.     When  he  could  speak,  he  cried : 

"  Arnold  is  a  traitor  and  has  fled  to  the  British ! 
Whom  can  we  trust  now !  " 

There  was  no  time  to  spend  in  sorrow,  however. 
He  saw  that  not  a  moment  must  be  lost,  else  the 
British  might  yet  gain  West  Point.  Even  now,  a 
fleet  of  their  ships  might  be  coming  up  the  river. 
He  must  see  that  the  fort  was  in  readiness  for  them. 
He  carefully  looked  over  the  place  and  gave  the 
necessary  orders. 

As  for  Arnold,  the  traitor,  he  fought  as  hard 
against  his  countrymen  as  he  had  for  them,  and 
at  the  close  of  the  war  went  to  England.  His  wife 
joined  him  there.  The  British  officers  despised  him, 
and  he  was  not  given  all  he  had  been  promised. 

He  could  never  forget  what  he  had  been  and 
what  he  had  done.  The  story  has  often  been  told 
that,  years  afterward,  when  he  came  to  die,  he 
called  for  the  uniform  of  general  in  the  American 
army  in  which  he  had  escaped,  and  which  he  had 
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always  kept.  He  asked  to  be  dressed  in  it.  Then 
he  put  on  the  epaulets  and  sword-knot  Wash  in  i^- 
ton  had  given  him  after  his  good  work  at  Sara- 
toga.    He  said : 

"  Let  me  die  in  this  old  uniform  in  which  I 
fought  my  battles.  May  God  forgive  me  for  ever 
putting  on  any  other." 

"  What  a  pity  it  is  that  Arnold  did  not  die  at 
Saratoga !  "  said  Uncle  Sam  sadly. 

"  I  don't  understand  how  anyone  could  act  so 
badly,"  exclaimed  Joe.  ''  I  should  think  it  would 
have  broken  Washington's  heart." 

*'  He  never  afterwards  could  bear  the  mention  of 
Arnold's  name.  No  one  knows  how  much  he  suf- 
fered." 

"  What  became  of  that  young  Englishman,  Major 
Andre?"  asked  Lucy.  ''Did  he  escape  and  get 
back  to  the  British?" 

"  No,  my  dear.  It  was  a  sad  thing  to  have  to 
do,  but  he  was  hanged  as  a  spy,  for  that  was  the 
way  spies  were  treated  on  both  sides.  It  was  a 
great  pity  that  Arnold  could  not  have  been  hanged 
instead." 

"  Yes,  it  was  a  mean  shame  that  the  one  who 
caused  all  the  trouble  went  free,"  said  Joe  hotly. 


CHAPTER  XXI 

THE   END   OF  IT  ALL 

44T  TNCLE    SAM,    mother    wants    to    borrow 

\^  your  cat  for  the  night,"  said  Lucy, 
dancing  into  the  cottage.  Her  eyes  twinkled  as 
she  spoke. 

''  Borrow  my  cat !  That  is  a  queer  thing  to  ask 
for." 

"  Well,  you  see,  we  have  ever  so  many  mice  in 
our  pantry.  Mother  is  about  discouraged  about 
them.  She  sets  the  mouse-trap  every  night,  but  it 
is  of  no  use.  Those  mice  seem  to  know  too  much 
to  go  into  the  trap." 

"  O,  that's  it.  Of  course  the  old  cat  shall  go 
over  and  make  you  a  visit.  You  may  carry  him 
home  when  you  go.  But  when  you  spoke  }'ou 
made  me  think  of  another  kind  of  a  mouse;  a  big 
one,  too.  But,  big  as  he  was,  he  didn't  know 
enough  to  keep  out  of  the  trap  that  was  set  for 
him." 
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"  Uncle  Sam,  I  know  you  arc  joking,  by  the  look 
in  your  eyes." 

*'  I  don't  believe  yon  will  think  so  when  you  hear 
the  story.  That  mouse-trap  brought  an  end  to  the 
Revolution." 

"  Oh,  nov/  I  understand.  You  were  joking, 
though.  Do  tell  me  about  it.  Joe  ought  to  be 
here,  too." 

"  And  here  I  am,"  said  Joe,  who  had  come  up 
softly  behind  his  sister  to  surprise  her. 

'^  All  ready  for  a  trip  south,"  said  Uncle  Sam, 
who  seemed  to  feel  quite  gay  this  afternoon. 

''  People  don't  generally  go  south  in  the  spring- 
time, still,  as  it  is  you  who  ask  it,  and  you  only 
want  us  to  go  in  our  minds,  we  will  gladly  join 
you,"  answered  Joe,  making  a  low  bow. 

When  the  laugh  was  over.  Uncle  Sam  began  the 
story  of  Yorktown  and  the  happy  ending  of  the 
Revolution. 

When  Benedict  iVrnold  proved  himself  a  traitor, 
Washington's  heart  was  nearly  broken.  So  many 
bad  things  had  happened  lately;  he  could  not  get 
enough  money  to  pay  the  soldiers  and  get  food  and 
clothing  for  them;  then,  too,  the  Americans  had 
been  beaten  in  several  battles. 
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The  British  had  been  tr3nng  a  new  plan.  They 
said,  ''  We  will  go  south  and  get  hold  of  one 
colony  after  another."  So  they  marched  into 
Georgia  and  got  that  into  their  hands.  Then  they 
went  into  South  Carolina  and  seized  Charleston. 
There  they  made  prisoners  of  the  American  army 
that  was  holding  the  city. 

Next,  they  went  into  North  Carolina  and  came 
near  destroying  a  new  army  that  had  just  been 
raised  to  meet  them. 

It  was  no  wonder  that  Washington,  who  was 
guarding  the  Hudson  River  in  New  York,  was  very 
sad  over  the  bad  news  that  kept  coming  to  him. 
But  a  change  was  soon  to  take  place.  It  was  only 
a  short  time  after  Arnold's  treason  that  the  word 
of  a  victory  came  to  Washington. 

"  A  victory  in  the  South !  " 

This  was  followed  soon  by  another,  and  still  an- 
other. 

A  new  army  was  raised  to  meet  the  British,  and 
Nathaniel  Greene  was  made  commander.  He 
showed  himself  almost  as  great  a  general  as  Wash- 
ington. 

Now  came  some  lively  work.  Greene  made 
Cornwallis   divide  his   force,   and   then  drew   that 
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British  commander,  with  the  main  1)ody,  clear 
across  the  State  of  North  Carohna.  Greene  so 
fooled  the  enemy  that  Cornwallis  crossed  North 
Carolina  no  less  than  three  times,  and  finally  went 
up  into  Virginia.  That  made  it  possible  for  Greene 
to  win  back  the  whole  of  South  Carolina,  which  he 
quickly  did. 

General  Greene  had  several  great  leaders  to  help 
him  in  his  work.  One  of  these  was  Daniel  Mor- 
gan, the  Virginian  sharpshooter.  Another  was 
General  Marion,  the  story  of  whose  noble  work  has 
been  put  into  a  poem.  Then  there  was  William 
Washington,  a  cousin  of  the  great  George;  and 
"  Lighthorse "  Harry  Lee,  father  of  Robert  E. 
Lee,  one  of  the  greatest  generals  of  modern  times. 

Many  others,  too,  were  making  it  plain  to  the 
world  that  America  had  reason  to  be  proud  of  the 
sons  who  were  fighting  her  battles. 

The  British  were  beaten  so  many  times  that 
after  a  while  Cornwallis  thought,  "  I  will  move 
my  army  into  Virginia,  where  there  are  many  To- 
ries; and,  besides  that,  the  negro  slaves  are  quite 
ready  to  rise  against  their  masters.  I  can  certainly 
get  Virginia  into  my  hands." 

.We  shall  see  how  mistaken  he  was. 
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When  he  had  entered  Virginia,  he  thought  he 
would  first  overcome  Lafayette;  that  boy  should 
not  escape  him.  The  young  Frenchman  was  only 
twenty-three  years  old,  but  he  soon  showed  Corn- 
wallis  that  he  could  act  like  a  man,  and  a  wise 
one,  too. 

"  I  will  not  let  him  get  me  into  a  battle,"  said 
Lafayette,  when  he  heard  that  Cornwallis  \vas  not 
far  away.  ''  I  am  not  strong  enough  even  to  be 
beaten,"  he  wrote  to  Washington.  He  had  too  few 
men  to  risk  them  against  the  great  British  army. 
So  he  began  to  get  out  of  the  way  of  Cornwallis, 
who  gave  chase. 

In  the  meantime,  Lafayette's  army  kept  growing 
larger,  for  more  men  were  constantly  joining  him. 

Cornwallis  could  not  catch  the  ''  boy."  More- 
over, he  found  few  friends  in  Virginia.  The  peo- 
ple all  around  him  showed  they  had  no  love  for  the 
British.  He  finally  made  up  his  mind  to  go  to  the 
seashore.  The  British  ships  were  near  by,  and  he 
would  be  sure  of  supplies  for  his  army. 

By  this  time  the  German  general,  Steuben,  had 
come  to  Lafayette's  aid  with  more  soldiers.  Lafay- 
ette did  not  fear  Cornwallis  any  longer.  Instead  of 
fiecing,  he  now  followed  him  and  made  him  a  great 
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deal  of.  trouble  as  he  marched  towards  the  coast. 

News  was  swiftly  carried  to  Washington  that 
Cornwallis  and  his  army  were  camped  out  on  a 
narrow  neck  of  land.  Water  was  on  three  sides 
of  him,  and  Lafayette  was  close  behind  on  the  land 
side. 

Then  more  news  came :  a  French  fleet  had  ar- 
rived off  the  coast  of  Virginia  and  was  ready  to 
help  the  Americans ! 

"  Ah !  "  thought  Washington,  "  I  will  catch  Corn- 
wallis in  a  trap." 

There  was  not  a  moment  to  lose.  The  British 
must  not  guess  the  great  plan  he  had  in  mind. 
Quickly  and  quietly  Washington  got  his  army  to- 
gether and  began  a  march. 

Not  even  his  own  soldiers  guessed  what  he  was 
about  till  they  were  well  on  their  way.  When  the 
good  news  became  know^n,  it  was  too  late  for  the 
British  in  New  York  to  spoil  the  plan. 

Washington  w^as  about  to  join  Lafayette,  and 
shut  up  Cornwallis  on  the  neck  of  land,  while  the 
French  fleet  in  the  bay  would  prevent  any  help  from 
the  water  side! 

On  the  line  of  march,  beautiful  ladies  rushed  to 
their  windows  to  throw  flowers  out  to  the  tired  and 
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dusty  soldiers,  American  flags  waved  from  the 
housetops ;  bands  played  stirring  music ;  the  air  was 
filled  with  shouts  of  joy. 

"  Long  live  Washington !  "  was  heard  again  and 
again.  "  He  has  gone  to  catch  Cornwallis  in  his 
mouse-trap,"  said  the  people,  and  they  laughed  as 
they  had  not  laughed  in  seven  long  years. 

But  Washington  did  not  linger.  On  he  hurried 
till  he  had  joined  with  Lafayette,  and  was  close  to 
the  British  army. 

Too  late  Cornwallis  discovered  that  he  was  shut 
up  in  a  trap.  Out  there  in  the  bay  was  the  French 
fleet,  ready  to  fire  the  great  guns.  Behind  him 
stretched  the  American  army,  with  Washington  in 
command. 

Was  it  possible  to  make  a  mad  rush  and  break 
through  the  lines?  Was  there  any  chance  of  es- 
cape from  the  trap?     No,  it  was  of  no  use. 

Nothing  but  surrender  was  left  him.  He  was 
beaten!  And  this  would  probably  mean  that  die 
American  Revolution  was  over,  and  the  United 
States  of  America  would  be  acknowledged  by  Eng- 
land, her  proud  mother! 

It  was  a  sad  day  for  the  British  when  they  had 
to  march  out  between  the  lines  of  the  patriot  army 
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and  Cornwallis  handed  his  sword  to  Washington. 
But  it  was  a  joyous  time  for  this  country. 

Every  Httle  village  had  its  bonfire.  Prayers  of 
thanksgiving  and  songs  of  joy  were  heard  all  over 
the  land. 

Cornwallis  was  taken  and  America  was  free ! 

*'  I  am  glad  it  was  all  over,"  said  Lucy  with  a 
sigh  of  relief. 

"  So  am  I,  but  I  shouldn't  think  you  would  call 
it  a  mouse-trap,"  remarked  Joe.  "  Rat-trap  would 
be  a  better  word." 

''  Just  as  you  like,  Joe.  At  any  rate,  he  was 
caught,  and  the  country  was  freed.  The  British 
troops  set  sail  for  England,  and  the  Americans  who 
had  fought  so  long  and  so  nobly  went  back  to  their 
trades  and  their  farms.  The  army  was  not  needed 
any  longer. 

"  Washington  bade  a  tender  good-bye  to  his  men. 
As  he  thought  of  the  years  of  suffering  he  and  they 
had  borne  together,  he  could  hardly  speak. 

*'  What  was  left  for  him  to  do  now  ?  He  would 
go  to  Mount  Vernon  and  spend  the  rest  of  his  days 
in  quiet  and  happiness.     This  was  what  he  thought. 

"  But  it  could  not  be  so.  He  was  needed  for 
still  other  work.     The  enemy  were  gone,  to  be  sure, 
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but  the  country  was  a  great  one,  and  the  different 
parts  were  not  closely  drawn  together  even  now. 

"  The  government  of  the  country  was  more  like 
that  of  thirteen  separate  nations.  This  often  made 
trouble  during  the  war.  Many  of  the  colonies  did 
not  furnish  the  men  or  the  money  called  for  by  the 
Continental  Congress,  and  the  Congress  had  no 
means  of  forcing  them  to  do  so.  Besides  that, 
there  were  many  different  kinds  of  money  used  in 
trade.  Sometimes  money  that  was  good  in  one 
colony  would  not  be  taken  in  any  other  colony. 

"  Then  the  laws  of  trade  were  different  in  differ- 
ent colonies.  And  several  of  the  colonies  quarreled, 
and  sometimes  sent  armed  men  against  each  other. 

"  Some  foreign  countries  would  not  make  treat- 
ies with  us,  because,  as  they  said,  they  did  not  know 
whether  they  were  dealing  with  thirteen  nations 
or  only  one.  There  was  much  ill-feeling  among  the 
men  of  the  army,  who  had  so  bravely  made  it  pos- 
sible for  this  to  be  one  united  country.-^  This  was 
because  they  could  not  get  any  pay  for  what  they 
had  done. 

"  Things  went  from  bad  to  worse  until  it  was 
seen  by  many  of  the  wisest  and  best  men  that  some- 
thing must  be  done.     A  convention  met  in  Phila- 
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delphia,  and  formed  the  Constitution  under  wliicli 
we  live  to-day.  By  many  of  the  wisest  men  in  the 
world,  this  Constitution  is  thought  to  he  the  great- 
est act  of  government  ever  made  by  any  people. 

''  When  the  States  had  agreed  to  take  the  Con- 
stitution as  their  guide,  there  had  to  be  one  Head 
for  all  the  land.  Who  was  there,  in  the  whole 
country,  wise  enough  and  good  enough  to  lead? 
The  answer  was  the  same  from  all  parts, —  George 
Washington. 

"  He  could  not  refuse  when  he  was  asked  to  do 
this  great  work,  so  he  once  more  went  out  from 
his  happy  home,  this  time  to  become  the  first  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  of  America.  New  York 
was  chosen  as  the  place  where  the  new  govern- 
ment should  be  put  in  motion. 

''Washington's  journey  from  Mount  Vernon  to 
New  York  was  like  a  grand  procession.  All  along 
the  way,  great  crowds  of  loving  people  went  to 
meet  and  honor  hi'm.  A  beautiful  barge  with  the 
richest  trimmings  and  rowed  by  thirteen  pilots,  car- 
ried him  across  the  river  from  New  Jersey.  As  he 
stepped  ashore,  the  booming  of  guns  sounded  a  wel- 
come. A  great  procession  escorted  him  to  the  house 
that  had  been  prepared  for  him  to  live  in.     The 
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whole  day  and  evening  were  given  np  to  feasting 
and  merry-making. 

''  Washington,  however,  did  not  at  once  come 
into  his  new  office.  When  the  day  came  for  him  to 
take  upon  himself  the  duties  of  President,  there  was 
another  procession,  much  greater  than  the  first. 

''Washington  rode  in  an  elegant  coach  drawn 
by  four  white  horses.  The  procession  stopped  in 
front  of  the  Federal  Hall.  The  President  stepped 
forth  from  his  carriage,  went  up  stairs,  and  out 
upon  the  balcony.  Then,  before  the  great  crowd 
of  people  below  him,  he  made  a  solemn  promise  to 
do  his  best  for  the  new  nation  given  into  his  care. 
It  was  a  moment  full  of  meaning  for  America." 

"  The  nation  was  built  so  it  could  never  fall 
down,"  said  Joe.     "  I  feel  sure  of  that." 

"  Storms  sometimes  raged  overhead,  Joe,  but  it 
was  so  well  built  from  the  foundation  that  it  could 
not  fall.  And  to-day  it  is  stronger  than  ever  be- 
fore,—  a  great,  grand  republic,  which  all  other  peo- 
ples in  the  world  are  willing  and  glad  to  honor." 

"  Then  hurrah  for  America !  "  cried  Joe. 
"  Come,  Lucy,  let's  recite  the  pledge." 

The  brother  and  sister  stood  up  and  together  gave 
the  flag  salute  they  had  learned  at  school. 
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"  I  pledge  allegiance  to  my  Flag  and  to  the  Re- 
public for  which  it  stands;  one  nation,  indivisible; 
with  Liberty  and  Justice  for  all." 

Uncle  Sam's  eyes  were  moist. 

"  The  country  is  in  good  hands,"  he  said. 
"  There  is  nothing  to  fear." 
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By  MARY  HAZELTON  WADE. 

Uncle  Sam's  Old=Tinie  Stories. 


This  series  of  books  covers  in  story  form  the  early  liistmy 
of  our  country. 

They  are  adapted  for  the  youngest  grades  and  are  so 
arranged  as  to  be  eminently  fitted  for  supplementary  reading 
in  schools. 

The  several  stories  are  connected  in  such  a  way  as  to  make 
each  volume  complete,  but  they  also  can  be  separated  with- 
out effecting  the  interest. 

They  are  bright,  interesting,  and  instructive  volumes, 
fitting  for  almost  any  purpose. 

THE   COMING   OF  THE   WHITE   MAN;    or 
How  our  Country  was  Discovered. 

183  pages. 

Uncle  Sam,  the  storj^-teller,  is  an  ardent  lover  of  his  coun- 
try, and  his  stories  of  the  early  beginnings  of  American 
History  will  arouse  £,  spirit  of  patriotism. 

Each  story  is  simple  and  vividly  told  and  when  all  are  taken 
as  a  whole,  the  story  of  the  discovery  of  our  country  is 
complete, 

OLD  COLONY  DAYS. 

stories  of  the   First  Settlers  and   How  our  Country 
Grew.     190  pages. 

After  the  discovery  of  our  country  came  the  work  of 
development  by  the  Colonists.  What  they  accomplished  and 
how  they  sviffered  is  clearly  brought  out,  but  the  spirit  of 
perseverance  prevailed,  and  remains  to-day  as  an  inspiration 
to  better  and  truer  hves. 
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stories  of  How  our  Forefathers  Lived  and  What  They 
Did  to  Make  our  Country  a  United  One.    217  pages. 

In  unity  there  is  strength,  and  the  common  danger  of  the 
Colonists  brought  about  this  unity. 

Every  true  American  citizen  will  sympathize  with  this 
story-teller  —  Uncle  vSam  — who  feels  that  our  country  is 
secure,  when  the  children  of  to-day  grow  up  with  love  and 
reverence  for  the  American  flag  and  the  country  for  which 
it  stands. 
Each  volume  fully  illustrated.      Price,  75  cents  each. 

W.  A.  WILDE    COMPANY, 

Boston  and  Chicago. 
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This  series  of  Indian  Stories  constitutes  in  reality  a 
history  of  a  people  which  will  soon  be  extinct.  It 
comprises  the  following  books  : 

TEN  LITTLE  INDIANS. 

stories   cf  How  Indian   Children   Lived   and  Played. 
247  pages. 

TEN  BIG  INDIANS. 

stories  of  Famous  Indian  Chiefs.    256  pages. 

TEN  INDIAN  HUNTERS. 

Stories  of  Famous  Indian  Hunters.    253  pages. 

INDIAN  FAIRY  TALES. 

As   Told   to   the   Little   Children  of  the  Wigwam. 

240  pages. 

These  books  present  true  pictures  of  Indian  life. 
They  teach  of  the  children  ;  of  the  hunters  and  warrior 
chiefs  of  the  tribes  ;  and  also  of  their  famous  folk-lore, 
which  was  so  often  told  around  the  wigwam  fires. 

Each  story  and  each  volume  is  complete  in  itself  which 
makes  them  particularly  well  adapted  for  supplemen- 
tary reading  purposes. 

It  is  a  series  of  books  which  should  be  in  the  home  of 
every  child. 

Each  volume  fully  illustrated  with  10  full-page 
pictures.    Pricey  $1. 00  each. 


W.  A.  WILDE   COMPANY 

Boston,  Mass.  Chicago,  111. 


THE  LITTLE  OUEEN 
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By  Eva  Madden 

240  pp.     Illustrated.     Cloth ^  $1.00 


About  the  little  seven-year-old  French  wife  of  Richard  II. 
the  writer  has  woven  one  of  the  sweetest  and  happiest  stories 
of  its  kind,  presented  in  a  peculiarly  pleasing  and  interesting 
style. — Boston  Herald. 


This  is  a  very  entertaining  story,  with  a  web  of  English  and 
French  history  so  carefully  woven  with  a  fictional  background 
that  the  history  is  indelibly  impressed  on  our  minds  before 
we  are  conscious  that  we  have  learned  it. — Daily  Nezvs. 

A  winsome  and  royal  child  is  the  "  Little  Queen"  whose 
history  is  told  in  this  story,  embroidered,  like  some  rich  arras, 
with  courtiers,  and  fair  ladies,  and  pageants,  and  knights,  and 
knightly  deeds.  Nor  is  tlie  tale  too  long,  but  told  with  an 
art  which  never  suffers  it  to  become  tedious,  nor  allows  the 
interest  to  wane. — Milwaukee  ^^ Free  Press.''' 


This  story  is  the  brief,  sad  life  of  the  child- wife  of  Richard  II. 
of  England  and  will  do  much  toward  awakening  interest  in  and 
impressing  on  the  minds  of  young  people  the  troublous  times 
in  which  this  little  French  maid's  lot  was  cast,  and  in  which 
she  so  faithfully  and  fearlessly  took  her  part. —  The  Record. 


Miss  Madden  tells  the  pathetic  story  of  this  little  French 
princess  most  charmingly,  and,  while  she  'does  not  confine 
herself  exclusively  to  history,  historical  facts  form  the  foun- 
dation on  which  the  attractive  story  is  built.  It  is  thoroughly 
interesting,  and  will  please  little  people,  as  well  as  boys  and 
girls  of  older  years. — Herald. 


WINIFRED  WEST 

A  Story  by  Blanche  M.  Channing 
With  Illustrations  by  Chase  Emerson 
Cloth,  271  Pages.    Price,  $1.00 


"  'Winifred  West'  is  a  thoroughly  natural  story 
of  a  modern  girl.  True  to  life,  carefully  written,  and 
abounding  in  bright  incidents,  it  makes  a  story  well 
worth  the  reading." — JVe'ca  York  Titnes. 

"The  advantages  which  open  up  to  the  young  heroine 
of  this  story  and  the  manner  in  wliich  her  talents  de- 
velop make  the  burden  of  a  wholesome  and  happily 
told  story." — Outlook. 

"A  charming  story  for  girls,  in  which  the  young  hero- 
ine teaches,  by  her  pure  and  simple  living,  many  beau- 
tiful lessons  of  a  wholesome  and  illuminating  kind  for 
young  people." — Pittsbttrg  Chronicle. 

"  'Winifred  West 'is  a  simple  story,  simply  told, 
with  little  romance,  but  with  those  happy  touches  of 
homely  reality  that  are  sure  to  win  young  people's 
sympathy." — The  Chicrchmati. 

"A  happy  story  of  a  young  girl  and  her  ambitions 
is  embodied  in  '  Winifred  West.'  The  daughter  of  a 
country  doctor,  she  develops  unusual  musical  talent 
and  is  sent  to  Boston  to  study  her  favorite  instrument, 
the  violin.  Her  hard  work,  bright  disposition,  and 
tender  love  for  the  old  home  make  a  pleasing  and 
healthful  story." — Mintieapolis  Tribune. 

"'Winifred  West'  is  a  particularly  good  book  for 
girls.  It  is  far  from  being  a  tale  of  thrilling  adven- 
ture; on  the  contrary,  its  scenes  are  of  the  quiet,  every- 
day sort  that  come  within  the  experience  of  most  girls, 
for  the  author  invests  them  with  the  charm  in  the  tell- 
ing that  is  irresistibly  winning  by  her  sympathetic 
treatment  and  the  atmosphere  of  home  life  that  makes 
every  event  illuminous.  There  are  glimpses  of  three 
widely  different  homes  in  which  the  young  heroine 
finds  entertainment  in  her  progress  toward  a  profes- 
sional career,  each  depicted  with  kindly  hand  and 
skilful  touch." —  The  Era. 
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